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Mary Adeline McKibbin, director of art in the Pittsburgh schools, was named Art Educator of the Year by the N.A.E.A. 


Victor D'Amico raises some important questions about art 
education and gives us an insight into the goals of the Na- 
tional Committee on Art Education, page 5 
but sad account of outdated methods in teaching art appreci- 
ation is given by C. D. Gaitskell on page 12. There are a 


number of other articles of a thoughtful and provocative na- 


A humorous, 


ture, including those of your favorite feature writers, and, of 
course the Annual Buyers’ Guide. Appropriately for the 


materials issue there are many short articles on techniques 


EWS DIGE 


Art Educator of the Year We cre proud to salute one of our 
advisory editors, Mary Adeline McKibbin, who has just been 
named Avrt Educator of the Year by the National Art Educa- 
tion Association. Miss McKibbin, director of art in Pitts- 
burgh, is a former president of Eastern Arts Association and 
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has held numerous offices in various art education groups. As 
customary for those so honored, she will address a general 


N.A.E.A Miami Beach 


session of the conference at 


University of Illinois Conference |n connection with the 
Festival of Contemporary A\rts, a special conference on art 
education will be sponsored by the University of Illinois 
on Saturday, March 18. Registration opens at 10:00 a.m 
at the Krannert Art Museum. Except for the luncheon, there 
are no charges and everyone is invited. Speakers will 
include William Bealmer, state art consultant and Ted Eari, 
painter and sculptor. Dr. Ralph Beelke, executive secre- 
tary of the National Art Education Association, will discuss 


‘An Art Educator Looks at the Soviet Union,” based on his 
recent trip with Dr. Mayo Bryce of the Office of Education 


New York State Convention Set The twelfth annual meeting 
of the New York State Art Teachers Association will be 
held at the Corning Glass Center and Museum, April 27-29 


Summer Art Tour of the Orient Sponsored by the California 
College of Arts and Crafts, Harry A. Donlevy, supervisor 
of art in the Richmond, California schools, will lead an 
art tour to the Orient this summer. Readers interested in 
details may write Mr. Donlevy at 1519 Bissell Avenue, 
Richmond, California, and request a prospectus of trip 


Glassboro State College Exhibits An ambitious exhibition 
program has been arranged by the Glassboro, New Jersey 


State College. If in that area, get on the mailing list 
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WHAT ARE UN-ART-CO UNIVERSAL ART COLORS? 


Craftint UN-ART-CO is a range of finely ground, highly concentrated, all- 
purpose artists’ colorants. With them you can paint in Oil Color... Water 
Color... Casein ...or Plastic. Just mix according to the simple directions 
with any of the four UN-ART-CO unpigmented bases to form the medium you 


want, True, highest quality artists’ colors result. UN-ART-CO is a FIRST in art 
history . . . exclusive with Crafftint. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME the need to buy costly individual lines of colors 


is eliminated. Paint in ANY medium or combination of media . . . on ANY sur- 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME you have the colors of unmatched intensity 


and consistency affording unlimited tints and shades... possible only with 
UN-ART-CO. 


Here are other exclusive UN-ART-CO FEATURES: 


UN-ART-CO mediums are usable with any pigments or colorants . . . including 
dry, ground colors, inks, etc. . . . also for enrichment with sond, clay or other 
materials for highly creative, textured effects ! 


It is the perfect teaching aid, ideal for instructors and students. All painting 
techniques con be taught with maximum effectiveness and a minimum of 
materials and expense. 


Its beautiful plastic case is ideal as an outdoor sketching box , . . for travel 
. for protective storage ! 


UN-ART-CO KIT $15.95 each 


Contains: One 1” x 4” tube each of eleven UN-ART-CO Colors .. . one 1” x 6” 
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LETTERING: A Guide for Teachers 
by John Cataldo, Associate Professor Pennsylvania State University 
An original work from cover to cover, offering practical help and ideas for making and 
using letter forms. You'll find suggestions for usin 


ge to express ideas and 
emotions, help in developing original letter forms, and lively, all new alphabets. You'll 


FO R ART TEAC H ] N G see how beautiful, expressive and dynamic lettering can be, how challenging to the 


hand and mind. A refreshing and unique approach that you'll enjoy. 


80 pages Size 8x11 Fully illustrated color throughout Price $6.00, circle Y below 
IDEAS and METHODS ¢ 


COLLAGE AND CONSTRUCTION in Elementary and Junior High Schools 
by Lois Lord, Chairman, Art Department, The New Lincoln School, New York City 
A source of fresh and exciting art activities for teachers to use in helping children ex- 
press their imaginative ideas. Offers material in four subject areas: Wire Sculpture, 
Constructions—including mobiles and stabiles, Collage, and Suggestions for Teachers 
Emphasis is on simplicity and classroom workability. Many examples of children's work 
112 pages Size 7'4x 10 Fully illustrated Price $5.95, circle @ below 
ART WORKSHOP LEADERS PLANNING GUIDE 
Edited by Howard Conant, Chairman, Dept. of Art Education, New York University 
A guide for art teachers and community group leaders concerned with qopniting ond 
conducting creative art workshops. Based on a recent series of seminars at N.Y.U., 
where 37 highly qualified art educators discussed this subject from all educational levels 
Summarized for you by Dr. Howard Conant, leader of the seminar. You'll find much 
helpful material in this book. Action photos of workshops and art classes amplify the text 
44 pages Size 814 x 11 Fully illustrated Price $2.60 Circle ® below 
EXPLORING PAPIER-MACHE 
by Victoria Bedford Betts, formerly, Art Consultant, Binney & Smith Co., New York City 
A here's-how book giving ideas and methods for making varied, useful, and exciting 
things from papier-mache. Many large photographs (four in full color) and original 
drawings show finished pieces, processes and techniques. Emphasis is on simplicity 
woRKSHOP and classroom usefulness. Dozens of fresh new forms and designs to stimulate originality 
Be oe pia 134 pages Size 7% x 101% Fully illustrated Price $6.00, circle @ below 
PAPER SHAPES AND SCULPTURE for school use 
by M. Grace Johnston, Asst. Supervisor of Elementary Art, Newark, New Jersey 
A book of methods, materials and techniques for using paper as a creative art medium 
in elementary and junior high schools. Especially helpful to classroom and art teachers— 
grade five through junior high. Helps children quickly learn to use paper with skill and 
originality. Large photos illustrate finished pieces; drawings and text show processes 
70 pages Size 8'5 x 11 Fully illustrated Price $4.75, circle O below 
R SHAPES MURALS FOR SCHOOLS 
CULPTURE by Ame W. Randall, Head, Ait Dept., Alameda State, Hayward, Calif 
and 5 A here's-how book for making murals in the classroom. This book of ideas, methods and 
uses of materials in mural making will be particularly helpful to the classroom and art 
teacher. It gives suggestions for mural themes; ideas on design, color and arrangement; 
use of basic media; ideas on planning murals; hints on care and storage of materials 
112 pages Size 7% x 10% Fully illustrated Price $5.95, circle & below 
MASK MAKING, Creative Methods and Techniques 
by Matthew Baranski, Art Teacher, Buffalo, New York Public Schools 
A book for teachers giving ideas for designing and making masks for all occasions 
With many illustrations and readable text, it shows you how to make masks everyone 
enjoys the kind with real personalities. Only a few simple tools and inexpensive 
materials are needed. Ideas for all ages, grade through high. Many sketches and photos 
112 pages Size 7'9x 10% Fully illustrated Price $5.50, circle + below 
PAPER SCULPTURE 
by M. Grace Johnston, Asst. Supervisor of Elementary Art, Newark, New Jersey 
Have you tried the fascinating experience of taking a flat sheet of paper and making 
three-dimensional designs—modern designs that sparkle with originality? You'll finda 
rich store of ideas in this book. It also gives methods and techniques for cutting, bending, 
scoring, folding, fastening, and assembling. A stimulating and helpful book 
52 pages Size 8'o x 11 Fully illustrated Price $3.75, circle O below 
CREATIVE EXPRESSION WITH CRAYONS 
by Elise Reid Boylston, formerly, Supervisor of Elementary Art, Atlanta, Georgia 





Have you ever wished you had at your finger tips a source of ideas using crayons—new— 
stimulating—interesting ideas for your classes? This book emphasizes creative art and 
suggests ways to develop creative leadership. It also gives, with many illustrations and 
readable text, a wide range of interesting and useful methods of using crayons 


100 pages Size 7x10 Fully illustrated (6 in color) Price $3.95, circle * below 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
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Victor D’Amico, author and spokesman for art in education. 


oURTESY MUSEUM OF WODERN ART 


Victor D’ Amico 


enrich it. Coming fresh from college, | had only learned 


to teach children how to use crayons, to do stick printing 
designs, to draw elipses above and below the eye level, and 
Dr. Adler's ideas seemed 
much closer to the feelings | had about what art should do 
for children, and it opened a new and vast human perspec- 
tive. Another thing happened in this room 


to master two-point perspective 


Sitting out 
there where you are now, my attention was focused on the 
inscription above me which reads, The Place Where Men 
Meet to Seek the Highest Is Holy Ground. These words 
were etched on my mind not only because | saw them again 
and again, but also because | was once hired to repaint 
them As the words glowed under my brush strokes, they 
became integrated with my thinking 

If the aim of art education were to be expressed in a 
few words, it would be to seek the highest development of 
the creative spirit for every man, woman, and child. It may 
seem a little awesome to regard the art studio, or the class- 
room, as holy ground. Even the word “holy"’ may cause us 
to wince when used outside of the pulpit. But although in 
our professional meetings we may discuss the science of 
creative growth, the latest teaching methods, or the best 


materials and equipment, in our mind's eye we have as our 


ART, A HUMAN NECESSITY 


Editor's Note: Because it interprets so well his personal 
philosophy and the goals of the National Committee on Art 
Education, we present here an address by Victor D'Amico as 
given to the 1960 conference of the Committee in New York. 


This is a profound occasion for us, | think, because this 
meeting highlights two important events—the eighteenth 
year since the founding of the National Committee on Art 
Education and the celebration of the Thirtieth Anniversary 
of the Museum of Modern Art. It is especially impressive to 
me because by a pleasant coincidence we are honoring 
these events in the place where | began my teaching just 
thirty-four years ago. One might argue that | taught in the 
studios of the Ethical Culture School, next door. It is true 
that | actually worked there with the children, but the rudi- 
ments of my philosophy of teaching began right here, in this 
room, as | listened to the inspiring words of Dr. Felix Adler, 
founder of the Ethical Culture Schools and The Society 

Dr. Adler didn't talk about art or education. He spoke 
of the brotherhood of men, of respect and faith in oneself, 
of the miracle of life, and of man’s ability to enjoy and to 


ultimate goal the growth of the creative spirit, which | be- 
lieve is as close to holiness, or godliness, as we mortals will 
ever get. The very essence of the art experience is spiritual 
involvement, the ability to communicate one's most pro- 
found ideas and emotions, through esthetic expression 
Until the individual becomes so inspired, whether he be 
artist, amateur, or child, he is merely employed in a me- 
chanical activity 

The inscription might also express the fundamental aim 
of the National Committee on Art Education over the last 
eighteen years. | find the title of our Committee a little 
wanting | don't mean that the title is Inappropriate As 
titles go, it is a good one; but it seems cold and impersonal, 


as it fails to convey any human feeling of this dynamic group 


In these times of crisis and technological growth 
there is a crying need for spiritual and esthetic 
action in our schools. Here is an urgent call for 


more and better art education for all our schools. 
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It gives no impression of the stature of its founders, such as 
Charles Cook, Bob Iglehart, or Arthur Young, nor does it 
suggest the quality of its current leaders—among them Fred 
Logan, Edith Mitchell, Jane Bland, Olive Riley or Kenneth 
Winebrenner. It fails completely to reveal the devotion of 
its nearly one thousand members who have joined the Com- 
mittee’s ranks over the years. 

Why was the Committee created? Simply, to form a 
group which could study art education at its highest level, a 
group that would be concerned only with the philosophy of 
teaching, free from personal ambition and vested interests. 
We were neither habitual joiners nor political organizers. 
We sought an opportunity to pursue our educational ideals 
without reference to the commercial interests and without the 
hawkers of coloring books and other harmful devices selling 
their cheap wares outside our door. In fact, we wanted no 
money changers in the temple, and since they could not be 
driven out of existing organizations, we were determined to 
set up a new place without them. 

Courage was needed to face the urgent problems before 
us and to seek a new direction. For example, it took courage 
to oppose contests for children, a powerful and dangerous 
force in education. It was an uphill fight that has been 
carried on for almost all of the eighteen years. | was greatly 
heartened when | read in the January thirtieth issue of the 
New York Times that the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals has opposed essay contests as education- 
ally undesirable. This problem at least is on the wane. It 
took courage also two years ago for the Committee to eval- 
vate teaching methods over the country and to announce 
publicly that art education was on the decline because 
esthetic values were being sacrificed to the fringe benefits, 
such as therapy and correlation. Since then,! am pleased to 
say, the entire profession has become alert to the danger, 
and there has been a growing emphasis on the importance of 
esthetic expression. 

Most of us are aware of Nelson Rockefeller's friendship 
for the Committee. He has taken part in our conferences 
and officiated at our receptions on many occasions. Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller would have been here today if a previous 
engagement had not prevented him. When | talked with 
the Governor a few months ago, he told me that he was still 
hoping to come. His recent busy schedule, as we all know, 
made that impossible. | thought that he had forgotten us, 
but on March 15, | received the following letter which | take 
great pride in reading: 


State of New York 
Executive Chamber 
Albany 
Nelson A. Rockefeller 
Governor 


Dear Victor: 


Please convey my greetings to the eighteenth Annual Conference 
of the National Committee on Art Education. The Conference will, | 
know, continue to revitalize art education in the United States, through 
its emphasis on the highest standards of esthetic discipline. My best 
wishes for a highly successful meeting. 

Sincerely, 
Nelson 


| believe that the Governor has indicated our future course 
by emphasizing the highest standards of esthetic discipline. 
The country is indeed fortunate in having a statesman who 
possesses so keen an understanding of the value of the arts, 
and particularly of art education. 

We have in this audience many guests who do not belong 
to the Committee, and some probably never heard of it be- 
fore. We have asked general educators, administrators, 
officers of parent organizations, and distinguished citizens 
to join us here. There is method in our action because we 
believe that art education is everybody's business, not just 
that of the art teacher. If we are to have a well-balanced 
education which produces integrated individuals, art must 
have a vital role in the school program. It has been long 
established, it seems to me, by outstanding persons in philos- 
ophy, education, and even in science that the art experience 
is necessary to the well-being of every individual. Some of 
my colleagues believe that art should be the core of the 
curriculum and not just a subject in it. While | indeed share 
this view, because | believe art is the very core of life and 
living, | think that art should at least have equal importance 
with other basic subjects if it is to fulfill its important role. 

Philosophy and theory are fine, but their effectiveness 
depends on their application. | therefore wish to ask those 
of you who are superintendents, principals, and administra- 
tors, ‘Does every child in your school have art in his educa- 
tional diet? Is it a truly esthetic experience or is it ‘art’ 
in name only? Does the child merely copy posters, make 
dioramas, and produce clichés, or is art a deep personal 
involvement?"’ May | ask the leaders in parent organiza- 
tions, “Do you regard art as an important part of the child's 
education? Do you press for a sound art program in the 
school as firmly as you insist on the three R's, physical edu- 
cation, and safety programs?’ A\nd those parents who have 
children in elementary or high school: ‘Are you concerned 
about whether your child not only has art but that the art is a 
vital expression under the guidance of well-prepared art 
teachers, not just busywork or the handmaiden of another 
subject, doing its superficial chores, such as making maps, 
graphs, or models ?”’ 

You may, of course, feel that you are unqualified to 
judge what good art education should be. Perhaps these 
pointers will help to guide you. If there are cut-paper tulips 
on the kindergarten windows of your school, that ‘s no place 
for a creative child. If your child shows little interest in the 
art activity, or if his work looks like that of every other child, 
having the same subject matter, the same technique and 
coloring, he is not involved in a creative experience. Cre- 
Therefore, the art 
achievements of children should appear as individual and 
diferent as the children are themselves. Wishful teaching, 


ativity has its own unique character. 


like wishful thinking, is not an effective method of solving 
realistic problems. With the best intentions, the unqualified 
teacher may do more harm than good. This is not an as- 
sumption on my part, but a condition that is so widespread 


in Our country as to constitute a real danger to our children 
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Many grade schools without art teachers are abusing the 
child's creativity through a kind of wishful teaching. Let me 
give you a few brief examples. 

A state art supervisor, who is a painter of considerable 
merit, guided his seven-year-old daughter's art at home so 
that her work is dynamic and expressive. In her class at 
school she is made to fill in coloring books and is marked on 
neatness and accuracy. If her crayon slips over the line 
she receives a demerit. If she colors a rose blue instead of 
red, she is marked wrong. Recently she said to her father, 
“Daddy, you didn't teach me right because Miss Smith 
doesn't care for anything | do. | guess | don’t like art any- 
more.” The second example comes from an art teacher in 
the West. She writes, “A mother told me that her son had 
been asked to copy a picture for a school event. The chiid, 
for several days before the picture was to be finished, made 
all kinds of excuses to stay home. His mother finally pried 
from him the reason for his strange behavior. He explained 
the situation and said, ‘! can do the barn and trees, Mother, 
but | don't think that | can draw the horses." "’ 

A third example relates to Robert, the son of a famous 
cartoonist. Robert's second grade teacher announced to the 
class that the next day they were going to make a Christmas 
gift for their father or mother. It was going to be a calendar. 
She had provided the 6” x 9” red construction paper, minia- 
ture chromes of a winter scene, all alike, and the calendar 
pads. The children were to mount these according to specific 
directions. Robert had his own idea. He was going to make 


a Christmas card collage for the whole family. That evening 
he collected a small cartoon made by his father, a piece of 
green material and a button left over from a dress his mother 
had just finished, and a few colored pieces from his younger 


The next day while the rest of the 
children were busy placing the color print “two inches from 
the top and in dead center,"’ being careful not to get paste 
on the red background, Robert was gluing his pieces in a free 
arrangement on his paper. Being only seven, he got a bit 
of glue over the background. He showed the results to his 
teacher with pride. She was aghast. ‘What is that sup- 
posed to be?” she asked. ‘“‘It's a collage,” Robert said 
“lt looks like a mess to me! If | were you, I'd be ashamed 
to bring that home to my parents."” Robert didn't bring it 
home. With tears of disappointment and anger, he crushed 
it and threw it into the wastebasket and, | am sure, that into 
the wastebasket went both his pride and Christmas spirit. 
These are not isolated cases but can be multiplied by the 
dozen in many schools in our country. Such seeming cruelty 
is born of ignorance and not intention. Certainly the grade 
teacher is as dedicated to the child's well-being as the art 
teacher, but her lack of knowledge of the child's esthetic 
sensibilities and of the art process results in painful experi- 
ences for children and their parents. We have been blind 
to the fact that the aims of the grade teacher, and subject 
matter teacher, are distinctly different with respect to art. 
The former is concerned with representation, with accuracy, 
with a visualization and concretizing of facts and intellectual 


brother's jigsaw puzzle. 


concepts; these are valuable but they are not art nor can 
they substitute for it. The latter, the art teacher, is concemed 
with the development of the unique esthetic qualities of the 
child. The fact that both use art materials is no reason to 
assume that there is common purpose or understanding. We 
put too much stress on the worth of art materials per se, beth 
inside and outside of the art studio. Dr. Peter Selz, Curator 
of Painting and Sculpture Exhibitions at the Museum of 
Modern Art, made this point effectively in his recent address 
before the Pacific Arts Association: “We have become 
suckers for new techniques, new gimmicks, new ways of doing 
things. There is over-emphasis on working in a variety of 
media as if the media, rather than the mind and feeling, 
could create a work of art. I've never seen a medium do 
anything by itself.’ 

Those who feel that the correlated program is an ideal 
one because art materials are used are living in a fool's 
paradise. Unless there are well-prepared art teachers ca- 
pable of developing the child's creative powers through esthet- 
ically oriented experiences, the children may be cheated. 
In the high school, too, young people are being deprived of 
their right to art education in favor of more science and math. 
All over the country the cry goes up that time for art is being 
lessened, art staffs are being reduced, and budgets are being 
cut. | am aware that | criticized both the lack of art teachers 
in grade school and the reduction of art in high school in my 
last address. But then | was speaking only to art teachers 
and now | am speaking to all of you administrators, princi- 
pals and parents. We need your help and understanding. 
Our head is bloody but unbowed. 

My friends in the Committee often scold me for being 
negative. | confess that | am no adherent of the cult of posi- 
tive thinking; nevertheless, | don't believe that we can with 
clear conscience say that American art education is doing 
its duty while there is a single child exposed to indoctrinary 
practices—because that child may be your own. A\s parents, 
you have the right to expect the best education for your chil- 
dren—and you can have it if you demand it. You can have 
it if you will help us promote good art education and see that 
well-prepared art teachers are available in every school. We 
are often accused of having vested interests. !f providing 
vital art experiences for all children is vested interest, then 
let us make the most of it. 

| have put a great deal of emphasis on the well-prepared 
art teacher. What is a well-prepared art teacher? In our 
Committee we have discussed this question at length. Some 
claim the professional artist makes the best teacher because 
he devotes his life to producing art, while others say the 
college-degreed pedagogue is best because he has mastered 
the science of teaching. But an artist can paint canvases 
until they reach the sky and they won't bring him a mite 
nearer to understanding the smallest child, while the pro- 
fessional pedagogue can theorize and make graphs until 
doomsday and they will not put him face to face with the 
human problem of teaching. Teaching is more of an art 
than a science, and we shall never find a standard formula 
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for creative teaching, any more than we can hope for a recipe 
A\nd we can thank God for that 

The good art teacher then is one who can recognize and 
develop the creative spirit in others. 
“know-how.” 


for making masterpieces. 


He must have the 
Americans are very proud of their know-how 
We wouldn't 


allow an amateur to tamper with our refrigerator or motorcar; 


in most things, especially things mechanical. 


why do we then entrust our children’s creative life to novices? 
The art teacher's ‘know-how’ must include a knowledge of 
creative growth, the esthetic means and processes, and the 
media and materials necessary in the art experience. Most 
important of all he must have human understanding because 
teaching is an interaction between individuals, and the 
human factor is the catalyst that makes for integration. 

If art-education is to achieve its objectives, we must 
We must 
produce teachers who are qualified for the great responsi- 
bilities we have described. But we must do even more than 


do more than install art teachers in every school. 


that—as a profession we must raise our sights high above 
the current mediocrity. To quote Governor Rockefeller, We 
must revitalize art education through an emphasis on the 
highest standards of esthetic discipline. We must, in short, 
strive for excellence, not the stereotyped excellence that 
produces competition for high grades or for winning prizes, 
but excellence that develops greater sensitivity to esthetic 
values in all things and especially in human behavior. A 
few of my friends get uneasy when esthetic values are stressed, 
in fear that we may return to the ‘ivory tower concept’’ of 
art education. | am tempted to answer that mediocrity is 
so rampant in much that passes for art that any kind of eleva- 
tion, even an ivory tower, would be an improvement. But 
there is little danger of returning to a narrow concept of 
the past if we envision art in its broadest perspective as the 
development of the human spirit. The arts have often been 
aligned with the spiritual concepts of man. From the pre- 
historic era to recent times they have been the language of 
religion. Today, either through the individual or through 
society as a whole, they still communicate man's highest 
ideals. 

It will take more than grim determination or wishful 
thinking to achieve our goal; it will take concerted and ex- 
tensive action. Therefore, | suggest a whole new direction 
for our Committee. | propose that we start a campaign of 
art activity outside our immediate studios and classrooms; 
that we exercise constructive leadership in the vast number 
of centers all over the country where adults are investing 
their interest and leisure time in the pursuit of the arts; that 
we publish first-aid pamphlets for administrators on the 
creative care and rearing of children; that we prepare 
manuals, slide talks, and motion pictures in quantity to 
help classroom teachers provide creative substitutes for 
the sterile exercises now in operation. But | believe our 
greatest opportunity lies in that much-abused medium of 
television. That vicious little box that sits in practically 
everybody's living room and has taken possession of the 
mind of America. 


But television can be used for good as 


well as evil. Through television we can bring genuine 
esthetic experiences into every classroom, art center, and 
home. 

| do not recommend this in place of the art teacher, or 
art classes, but as a means for generating art activities where 
none exist and for enriching existing ones. This would be a 
fitting turnabout, a poetic justice, for a medium that has been 
used to pervert art and to lower esthetic standards. We 
could saturate the airways with good, creative practices and 
so offset the stereotypes that have been rampant in many 
schools. In this way art could be a real help to the grade 
teacher and not merely a handmaiden. We can put the 
makers of paint-by-number kits out of business and outlaw 
the coloring books from the school forever. This should be 
the next important step of our Committee for the coming 
decade or more, and | appeal to all of our guests here, and 
to others outside who may be interested, to join in this cam- 
paign, or better still to join in the crusade for creative 
freedom. 


We are all painfully aware, | think, that man’s scientific 
genius has produced a world that is both wonderful and 
terrible. But instead of emphasizing creativeness, educators 


are in a headlong race to produce more science at the ex- 
pense of the arts. Dr. Whitney A. Griswold, president of 
Yale University, puts the problem clearly when he says, 
“We are living at a time when science is being called upon 
to save our skins before art can save our souls—yet | am 
convinced that science alone, unaided by the arts, cannot 
save us, either as a nation or as a civilization.” 

It may be no accident that the century which sired the 
atom and hydrogen bomb also discovered the creative child 
lt may be no accident either that the so-called ‘‘average 
man’ discovered the value of creativity for himself, and that 
all over our country men and women by the thousands are 
finding satisfaction and spiritual strength in the pursuit of 
art. It may be nature's way of compensating for man’s 
penchant for self-destruction. Art may therefore be the 
salvation of modern man, but only if children—all children— 
have the benefit of true esthetic experiences and if the aver- 
age man seeks the real reward of creative endeavor, which 
is esthetic satisfaction, and is not misled by the glitter of 
gold or the crown of glory. Art is more than a fad or a 
frill, more than cultural enrichment! It is in these days of 
hot threats and cold wars—a human necessity! 


Victor D'Amico is director of the department of education 
of the Museum of Modern Art. Since its founding, eighteen 
years ago, he served as chairman of the National Committee 
on Art Education sponsored by the Museum of Modern Art, 
and is now executive director under a new organization plan. 
Through his teaching, writing, speaking, and through his 
own example of professional integrity, he has been one of 
the most powerful and constructive influences in the area 
of art education in our time. His friends and supporters 
are legion because he speaks with conviction. We are very 
fortunate to have him as an advisory editor of School Arts. 





Let’s weave a picture 


Edna Madsen 


Have you ever considered the decorative quality oj a fine 
piece of weaving which hangs on a wall? Would you like to 
make a small tapestry, frame it and hang it on your own 
wall? How would you like to weave your pet dog or cat, 
your home, a figure of yourself, a friend or some interesting 
character into your tapestry? Many children think it is fun 

Before we make a tapestry, let's consider the art of 
weaving. Do you realize how the craft of weaving functions 
in our lives? Look around and you will see many types of 
weaving in the coverings for our floors, our window dra- 
peries, our furniture and our clothing. Ever since prehistoric 
times, artists have woven many beautiful fabrics for many 
purposes Tapestry weaving isa highly decorative, pictorial 
type of weaving, which reached great popularity during the 
Middle Ages 
depicting Biblical scenes were used as wall hangings in 
churches. Later, the Weaver's Guilds created large colorful 
tapestries which not only brightened up the bleak, gray walls 
of the castles but also helped keep out the cold drafts. These 
large medieval tapestries pictured scenes from everyday life 


At that time, beautiful instructive tapestries 


This simple loom is constructed from a piece of cardboard notched at each end. 


: 

in the palace and the country, legends, historical events 
and allegories. Have you seen the present-day Navajo 
Indian Rugs which are made in our own country? They are 
dramatic tapestries, often showing simple geometric designs 
which harmonize with the decor of our modern homes 

Have you ever done any weaving? Have you ever 
woven strips of paper over and under long strips of paper? 
Plain weaving is similarly done by interlacing threads as 
you would interlace strips of paper. Before tackling tapestry 
weaving, it is well to do some plain weaving in order to 
familiarize yourself with the craft. Tapestry weaving will be 
easier to understand if you first master plain weaving 

First, you must have a loom. A loom may be con- 
structed from a heavy piece of cardboard about 12” x 16” 
in size. Notch the two 12” sides about every one-quarter- 
inch so that you may string the warp threads back and forth, 
the length of the cardboard and under the notches. You 
may wish to purchase a small adjustable 9’’ x 12”’ hand loom 
at small cost. After you have strung the vertical warp 
threads, you are ready to add the horizontal threads called 
the woof or the welt. The weft yarn may be wound around a 
wood ice cream stick, or any slender piece of wood which 
will serve as a shuttle. The welt threads go over and under 
the warp threads the full width of the loom. By carefully 
choosing yarns of harmonious colors and interesting textures, 
you will find that artistic design effects may be created by 


the overlapping and interlacing of threads in plain weave. 


An ice cream stick serves as the shuttle. 
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Children can find great delight by using simple processes 
of weaving fo create tapestries meaningful at their level. 


Also, you will find that by changing the color of the 
weft, you may weave interesting color strips. As you go 
along, plan a design which shows an interesting repetition, 
proportion and balance of these strips or color areas. You 
will find that you must learn to weave “evenly."’ See that 
each row of welt is “evenly” placed before you go on to the 
next row. An “even’’ tension must control the welt thread 
as it goes from right to left. The selvages at each side must 
be kept straight. It has been found that a piece of masking 
tape placed over the warp threads will help hold them in 
place while you are weaving in that general area. As your 
weaving progresses, the masking tape may be moved to 
Gnother place. When the piece is finished, remove it from 
the loom and overcast the two ends so that the weaving will 
not ravel out. You may make a small purse out of your 
piece of weaving. Fold it like an envelope and sew it to- 
gether; or, fold it over, and add a zipper to the other side. 


When you have mastered “plain weaving,” you are 
ready for tapestry weaving. In tapestry weaving, pattern is 
introduced by means of the welt or horizontal threads. Each 
weft color has its own shuttle and is woven back and forth 
over the warp threads according to the color areas of the 
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A tall man with long legs and a big hat, above, or a man 
with balloons, below, are fine subjects for young weavers. 
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Tapestries like the one above can be made easily by young 
children using simple hand looms like one shown at right. 








design. When a color area has been completed, the weft 
thread is broken off or is left hanging on the back of the 


tapestry. As the weaver says, it ‘‘floats’’ until needed again 




















You can see that, before you begin, you must plan your 
design well 

The design for tapestry weaving must be a very simple 
one—perhaps little more than an interesting silhouette 
Create a figure, an animal, a bird, an interesting object 
or an abstract design on a piece of paper the size of your 
loom. Place the main part of the design close to the center 


Work 


out the design in crayon using only three or four colors 


so that it is surrounded by plain, solid-color areas 


Repeat the colors and block in the solid color areas so that 
you will know exactly where to weave in the various colors 
Place 
the paper design on the loom under the warp threads so that, 


Choose a contrasting color for the background areas 
as you weave, you may follow your design. It may be well 
to weave the main part of your design such as a figure or 


animal first. Choose a color area such as the feet or the head 







first and weave in that color area with the weft threads 
As you weave in a color area you may use only three or 
four of the warp threads, depending upon the width of the 







color area. When you have completed one color area, 
Pull the loose threads 


As you get better acquainted 


start weaving in another color area 
to the back of the tapestry 
with tapestry weaving, you will see that there are several 
ways of weaving in the blocks of color areas 

(1) The picture area of the design is first woven in with 
the weft threads 
then woven in the full width of the loom so that they under- 


The background areas of the design are 


lap the picture area. (2) The color areas may be interlocked. 
The weft threads of the two adjacent colors interlock around 
the one warp thread at the point where they come together 
(3) The color areas may be separated by “‘slits’’ 
Afterwards these 


or touch. 
which separate the different color areas 
slits may be sewed together 

After you have finished weaving your tapestry, would 
you like to add a few accents or touches of color? Stitchery 
or small pieces of felt may be added in order to make the 
design more interesting. For example, the eyes and the 
mouth or the hair may be added alter the color areas have 
been woven in. Remember, however, that you have really 
woven a tapestry and that the addition of any other ma- 


terials must surely enhance the beauty of the piece 


Edna Madsen is a supervisor of art for the Chicago public 
schools. She has been a frequent contributor to the pages 
of this magazine. The weaving project discussed in this 
article was carried out at the Amelia Earhart School in 
Chicago under the direction of Mrs. Margaret Burke. See 
the weaving article by Naomi Dietz in the December issue. 
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A leading Canadian art educator examines a serious 
aspect of our field with a twinkle in his eye. The 
author recalls some of the more ludicrous aspects 
of Miss Overstuff’s fine course in art appreciation. 


C. D. Gaitskell 


HOW TO GET TO APPRECIATE 


The passing of the multi-millionaire from Lower Rutania, 
Mr. Rippem Arthur McSqueeze, has come as a shock to 
those who knew him. He will, of course, be remembered by 
some as the only man who, with a palette knife, mortally 
wounded an artistic acquaintance who laughingly noted, 
with some degree of truth, that Rippem’s middle name was 
““Art.”’ It was said at the time, however, that such an action 
displayed an admirable directness of social purpose, often 
lacking in McSqueeze’s financial dealings. 

An event which will perhaps puzzle many is his extraor- 
dinary bequest which became public knowledge following 
the probate of his will. The fact that Rippem McSqueeze 
left the relatively large sum of fifty million (U.S. not Rutanian) 
dollars for the purchase of paintings is remarkable in itself. 
The subsequent clause in the will, however, which provided 
for the immediate and complete destruction of the purchases 
is the aspect of the bequest which has piqued the curiosity of 
art lovers everywhere. 

What was in the mind of Rippem “Arrt'’ McSqueeze— 
what occurred in the life of this man—to prompt such action? 
Since | was one of the few personal acquaintances of this 
great figure, | often ponder these problems. 

As boys, Rippem and | attended a good school. He was 
a shy, sensitive lad. Knowing that our school gave consider- 
able attention to cultural matters, his parents felt that he 
would enjoy his life there and would profit from it. The faith 
of Rippem's parents in the school was amply justified. Every 
day, | remember, just before the morning recess our teacher, 
Miss Pondrance Overstuff, M.A. (Archaeology) gave her 
lesson in Art Appreciation. Miss Overstuff must have 
harboured a tender heart under her outward, rather formi- 
dable appearance, because the subject matter of the paintings 
she selected for us to Appreciate revealed many of the 
gentler aspects of life. All of the paintings were very Real 
in that they were almost photographic in their delineation 

To this day | gratefully remember some of their titles 
A favorite of Miss Overstuff's was Yonder Wends the Lowing 


Herd in which | recall the lovely look on the cows’ faces as 
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The cat is happy because the little girl loves the big dog. 


they wended toward their rose-covered barn. A lark singing 
above made them happy. Then there was Ah, the Innocence 
of Youth! Who could forget the little girl with her picture 
hat and ribbons? The little playful kitten at her pink toes 
made her happy. Again we had At the Day’s End. Here 
were father and mother at the cottage door with everything, 
oh, so still and peaceful. Father was nice and clean, too, 
even though he had worked hard all day in the fields with a 
pretty rake. One could really see how Good father was, 
as well as Happy 

Across the years, some of Miss Overstuff's remarks still 
linger in my memory. ‘Now, class, we are going to Appreci- 
ate this one. Look at the cows; are they happy? How 
happy, Rippem? Do you think it will rain on the cows? 
Why? Will the little girl get wet in her picture? 
you tell, Rippem? 


How can 
Is she happy? Do we love her? Is 
father good? How do you know? Is he happy? Is he 
married to mother? Hands up, how many appreciate this 
picture?” 

So the Happy Appreciation Lessons progressed, with 
Rippem getting his full share of attention and with his shy, 
sensitive personality blossoming. He always Passed in Art 
Appreciation because he said that he Appreciated every- 
thing in the pictures; that he loved the cows and the little girl, 
and even father. Furthermore he said he was happy 

Then again | think of his will. With this artistic back- 
ground, with all these cultural advantages of his youth, 
why did he do it? Who can say? Perhaps the true reasons 
will forever be locked in the vaults of eternity. 


Dr. C. D. Gaitskell is director of art for the Province of 
Ontario, Canada, and is president of the International 
Society for Education through Art. He is author of many 
books, including Children and Their Art, Harcourt, Brace. 








Pauline Arthurs 


How is your C.Q.? Since the Russians sent the first sputnik 
circling around the globe, many Americans have become 
moon gazers. But instead of thoughts of love many have 
been wondering whether the orange harvest moon will be- 
come a Russian red. Now that reaching for the moon has 
become an international obsession, American educators 
have become keenly aware of the competition and there is 
unprecedented emphasis on the |.Q. Just what is the C.Q.? 
You won't find it in a dictionary. It is our own coinage for 
Creativity Quotient. The |.Q. simply measures the ability 
to learn to reason. But if we are to flourish as a free society, 
we must not neglect the Creativity Quotient—the ability to 
bring the transforming and vitalizing force of the imagination 
to our work 

This need is of special concern to teachers. For in the 
classroom it is even more important to stimulate than to in- 
struct Nowhere is this more important than in art education 
We must learn to use old materials in new ways and to use 
new materials that open up heretofore unrealized possi 


bilities. The resourcefulness of teachers and pupils in ex- 


ploiting possibilities of new and exciting art materials can 


These girls are making puppet heads and hands by dipping foamlike plastic material into a container of plaster of Paris. 


This artist adds finishing touches to her plaster puppet. 


HOW IS YOUR Cc. Q.? 


ALL PHOTOS BY MIKE WHLLtaws 
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Children find styrofoam to be a versatile medium. The handle of a brush serves as a tool to make a finger hole for a hand 
puppet, left, while a little pressure with the thumbs will make indentations for the eyes and mouth shown at the right. 


afford one measure of the C.Q. The lively mind that has 
formed the habit of thinking creatively will look at inanimate 
material and see immediately some of the many possibilities 
with which it is pregnant 

One of the most versatile of the new materials, and one 
whose possibilities have so far been least exploited, is 
styrofoam. White and sparkling like fresh snow, styrofoam 
has a new, fresh look suggestive of its many possibilities 
Though it looks like pristine foam and is just as light—more 
than thirty times lighter than water—it jis a rigid plastic, 
which can be cut, punched and pinched into a variety of 
shapes. The fact that it is both firm and yielding, and has no 
sharp edges to cut skin, makes it an ideal medium for chil- 
dren. Styrofoam is a medium particularly appealing to 
teachers with crowded schedules, because it comes in a 
variety of sizes and shapes so that time may be saved that 
would otherwise be spent on preliminary preparation of 
materials. Therefore, when styrofoam is used, more time is 
available for correlation of art lessons with other studies 
The speed with which projects in styrofoam can be completed 
has another advantage: since children have a narrow interest 
span, styrofoam makes it easier to sustain their interest until 
completion of the work 

Puppet making can begin with the styrofoam egg—a 
basic shape waiting to be created into whatever hands and 
minds desire. Indentations for eyes can be made with the 
thumbs. A brush handle can be used to make a finger hole, 
to facilitate operation of the puppet, in the small end of the 
egg about where the spinal cord enters the human head. The 
nose and ears can be made of cardboard (pierced into the 
styrofoam egg) or of styrofoam (attached to egg with tooth- 
picks or straight pins). The puppet heads can be sprayed 
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with pink paint Upper grade children may use a more 
creative process—dipping the heads into plaster of Paris 
A resourceful person can. use toothpicks for such external 
features as beard or even a crew cut Yarn and cotton can 
be pinned or glued on head to represent hair 


your C.Q.? 


thirty times lighter than water—may hold the answer 


So, how is 
A little bit of foamlike plastic—more than 


Pauline Arthurs is supervisor of art for the Portsmouth, 
Virginia public schools. Dr. Mayo Bryce encouraged article. 


Toothpicks, yarn, cardboard, cotton or other materials can 
be used for creating imaginative external features, below. 
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How can we improve the quality of art programs in 
our high schools? The Supervisor of Art Education 
in New York discusses some of the important aspects 


in planning rich art experiences for the adolescent. 


Vincent J. Popolizio 


A basic urge of man is his desire to communicate with 
others—to express his feelings about his individual interests, 
his fears and frustrations, his hopes for the future—to play 
his unique role in the culture of the world about him. Through- 
out the ages man has communicated by means of a visuol 
language—art. This language is always changing. It re- 
flects the age in which it is written, yet it leaves imprinted in 


the sands of time a series of signs which help future genera- 





tions to gain an insight into the triumphs of the past. Only 
recently have we realized fully that creative ability in the 
arts is not restricted to the few, but is the common property 
of all. It is only when all the people have an opportunity 
to express visual impressions in an organized fashion that 


true communication can be achieved 


Principles How does the school go about helping the 
adolescent develop his ability to communicate in this visual 
language of art? There are, of course, certain principles 
on which the program may be based. Let us examine them 

The basic subject matter of art revolves around the 
relationships of the individual to his environment. We must, 
then, strive to help the individual look at life through art 
make him visually conscious of the world about him; keep 
him in touch with nature; introduce him to a variety of qual- 
ity products; acquaint him with the world of art in all its 
aspects; instill curiosity. Each individual should be made 
aware of the artistic resources in his own community—the 
museums, fine buildings, objects of art, natural beauty spots, 
current trends in architectural design and community plan- 
ning. All experiences should be thought of in terms of 
their use today, with the ultimate aim of raising community 
standards 

Our job is to help individuals to know themselves better. 
We must recognize existing artistic qualities in each individ- 
val—harness his emotions and intellect—foster the develop- 


FOR QUALITY IN HIGH SCHOOL ART 
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The art class can provide an atmosphere where children can 
use the tools and skills of art to make dreams come alive. 


ment of the skills required to achieve such production stand- 
ards as will satisfy him 

The art teacher provides an atmosphere—o place where 
dreams can come to life. This involves utilization of the 
techniques, the skills, the tools, the materials which will 
stimulate the individual to express his impressions honestly 
and organize them so that they will communicate his feel- 
ings to others 

The major function of art education is to build under- 
standing. Participants in the program need to be introduced 
to art fundamentals and understand them. They should 
They should 


understand the language of art in all its aspects. They 


acquire an organized concept of design 
ought to learn how to be calmly critical. 


Standards for Quality Based on initial work in a 
wide range of art media, teachers should expand their 
activities to include the use of a voriety of creative ideas 
and the materials related to them. Pupils ought to be 
encouraged to work to their optimum level of achievement, 
reolizing that attainment of desirable goals is no easy 
matter. Pupils should acquire the ability to organize 
Appropriate and well-timed techniques ought to be utilized. 
Pupils should never lose sight of major objectives. Apprecia- 
tion of quality of materials and their uses ought to be 


acquired. Teachers need to identify quality in their pupils 


and provide o range of experiences fo meet pupil needs 
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Quolity art experience can take place both in and outside the classroom. The basic subject matter of art revolves around 
the relationships of the individual to his environment and the art teacher can help him respond to quality in his world. 


Road Blocks 


danger signals which may from time to time appear along 


Teachers should be conscious of certain 


the road to the development of full potential in creative 
expression. These include: permitting one formula, method 
of motivation, or teaching technique to become absolute; 
limiting the individual to one type of program or area; 
failure to provide a continuous flow of appropriate experi- 
ences; expecting pupils to know how to solve their own 
problems; neglect of related art fundamentals; stressing facts 
instead of principles; insufficient stress on art vocabulary 
and related history; too little use of community resources 
and outside experience; lack of opportunity for self-evalu- 
ation; failure to identify and provide for unusual talent 
Classroom Approaches [he first step in working with 
any group of pupils is to motivate them to want to think 
about and do things. Starting on the level at which teachers 
find them, pupils should be introduced to a suitable variety 
of materials. They will then explore the quality and ways 
of working with different materials and art forms. In the 
process, new experiences will be involved and opportunities 
for exploring the use of related materials will be found 

A basic teaching plan should be organized for each 
group. 
ing fundamental principles. 
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We might begin with common experiences involv- 


We might then tap other per- 


sonal or group experiences. Pupils should be given con- 
siderable choice in selecting materials and freedom for 
exploration Well-timed demonstrations and continual 
guidance are fundamental. Individual and group work 
experience should be varied and individual objectives kept 
in full view at all times 

The art classroom must be well planned. Several activ- 
ities may be going on simultaneously, some involving indi- 
The class- 


room should provide facilities for (1) graphic arts, which 


include block-printing, serigraphy, etching, 


vidual work and others calling for group effort 


lithography 
and photography; (2) three-dimensional design including 
ceramics, metal crafts, weaving, modeling, sculpturing and 
work with other materials; (3) creative mechanical drawing 
(4) appreciation and use of art in daily life 
educative value, ort must instill in the pupil, as an active 


To hove true 


force in his life, an honest understanding of creative thought 
combined with the ability necessary to express himself 
aesthetically. Any art education program which has at- 
tained this objective has played a worthwhile role in the 


pageant of life today 


Vincent J. Popolizio is supervisor of art education for the 
State of New York, and has written previously for School 
Arts. He is a regular exhibitor and well-known in painting. 





Jeremy Comins 


Mechanical Drawing is still approached in a strict 
copybook method in many of our junior and senior 
high schools. Here are some ideas which place the 


emphasis on the creative development of learners. 


A creative approach to mechanical drawing 


The general aim is to help the student carry out purposes 
of his own, rather than those of the teacher or textbooks 
on mechanical drawing. Specifically, this aim is achieved 
by stimulating the student to create designs of his own con- 
ception and then teaching him the skills to transform these 
designs into working drawings. Ideally, the student would 
take his original drawings into the shop and there make the 
object he has designed, but this aspect of an integrated 
curriculum is beyond the scope of this paper 

Mechanical drawing skills that have been taught in 
connection with the creation of designs of the student's own 
conception are listed as: (1) Scaling. (2) Joining of lines 
(3) Constant weight of lines. (4) Orthographic projection 
(5) Upper-case lettering. (6) Simple rendering. (7) Iso- 
metric drawing. (8) Two-point perspective. (9) Auxiliary 
views (10) Revolution The first six of the listed skills 
were taught in connection with the first phase of the student's 
design. This phase also included the use of basic mechani- 
cal-drawing tools and equipment, such as the French curve, 
compass, scale, drawing board and T-square, triangles, and 
two diferent weight pencils. The remainder of the above- 
listed skills were taught in the succeeding phases of the 
student's design 

Introducing the students to the purpose of the class with 
respect to original design and basic skills to be acquired, 
That is 
why the first lessons are so important. Emphasis is on de- 
signs to be created rather than upon skills in the use of 


mechanical-drawing equipment 


sets the tenor of all subsequent class procedure 


In traditionally-oriented 
classrooms, acquisition of mechanical-drawing skills is the 
basic aim of classroom procedure, but in the creative ap- 
proach, acquisition of such skills is the means, not the end— 
the means for making working drawings of designs origi- 
nated by the students. Furthermore, students can appreciate 
that design logically precedes working drawings, and that 
in industry, designing is the leader and drafting is the fol- 
lower. After such an orientation has been established, the 
teacher might briefly explain the structure and uses of 
mechanical-drawing instruments and equipment, or such 
explanation might be deferred until the objects for design 
have been selected by the students However, the need ex- 
ists for indicating that for beginners, designs must be simple 
enough for the basic instruments on hand, and that more 
complex designs of their choice are to be deferred until 


progress in the use of various instruments has been achieved 

We next proceed to the selection of objects for design 
The teacher might suggest that an object for home use, for 
a hobby, or for some forms of play would be suitably re- 
warding. He can proceed with confidence because almost 
any object suggested has in it implied structure and function 
to enable him to teach the desired mec hanical-drawing skills 
His chief concern will be elimination of objects too compli 
cated for beginners and gaining understanding by students 
who question why some objects must await design activities 
Somewhere 
during the stage of selecting objects for design the teacher 


can discuss more fully the functions and limitations of avail- 


until greater proficiency has been acquired 


able equipment and indicate in detail why any suggested 
object either falls within these functions or falls outside their 
scope 

Children being what they are, the teacher may expect a 
veritable flood of suggested objects which, after selection 


as described above, are suitable for design by beginners 


Figure 1. Originality is stressed in this portable rack. 


The teacher need not be overwhelmed by such a tide because 
of following considerations: (1) Despite the variety of 
objects, their common elements will enable the teacher to 
instruct the whole class simultaneously in any of the me- 
chanical-drawing skills listed above. The objects need only 
have circles, parts of a circle, and meeting lines for the class 
as a whole to learn the mentioned skills one at atime. For 
example, a radio cabinet, a clock, book ends, a table, a 
bookcase, and the like would enable the teacher to instruct 
the entire class simultaneously in related skills, despite the 
fact that each student would then apply what he has learned 
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to a design of his own. (2) The burden placed upon the 
teacher in watching the progress of a number of designs is not 
as great as would appear at a cursory glance. Under the 
traditional curriculum, the teacher passes among the students 
to check progress and to give individual instruction when 
needed. In one case, he is instructing individually all stu- 
dents working on identical plates; in the other case he would 
be instructing individually all students, each of whom is 
working on a different plate. The difference between the 
two procedures is not that of class instruction versus individual 
instruction, but rather that of type of individual instruction. 
(3) Drill in skills becomes more meaningful, and hence more 
interesting, to students who understand the relation of the 
skills to a project initiated by themselves to satisfy their own 
needs. In teaching scaling, for example, all students are 
required to draw their designs either larger or smaller than 


final size. Then instruction may be given to the entire class 
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Figure 2. This rack will hold books in a slanted position. 


for scaling down or up for the final plate. (4) Disciplinary 
problems that are caused by monotonous copying, lack of 
full comprehension of plates copied, and lack of interest 
in subjects copied are mitigated when the curriculum is based 
upon what the students themselves have selected for design 

Experience has shown that objects suggested for design 
by students fall into two categories, namely (1) objects 
for direct use, such as book ends, bookcases, lamps, beds, 
and tables and (2) packages, cabinets, or cases for some 
machine, instrument, or utility, such as radios, clocks, tele- 
vision sets, stoves, refrigerators, and vacuum cleaners. Inas- 
much as each category involves certain problems not inher- 
ent in the other, each will be treated separately in the 
discussion below. 

We begin with what we have called objects for direct 
use, because this category is the simpler of the two. The 
relative difficulty of the other category is obvious, so that the 
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students can understand readily that designing objects in this 
category should be left for a later date. Alter the object 
for direct use has been selected, the next step is to enumerate 
the design problems inherent in it. These problems consist 
of basic function, shape, parts, inter-relation of parts, material 
and construction. A check list of possible questions and 
answers will assist in concretizing the design. The informa- 
tion contained in the following lists is merely suggestive by 
way of illustration. However, it can be seen that the ques- 
tions, on the whole, are applicable to a great variety of 
designs, though they are asked in connection with designing 


a bookrack or a bookcase. 


A Check List for Designing a Bookrack Possible 
question: Should the books be held in a vertical, horizontal, 
or slanted position? Possible answer: |f the books are hard 
covered, they will be held in a vertical position, since the 
covers will support them. A few extra-tall books may be 
kept horizontally. If the books are soft covered, they will be 
held in a slanted position for ease of accessibility and to keep 
the covers from bending. Possible question: Should there 
be more than one compartment? Possible answer: |f there 
If there 
are many books, two or more compartments will be needed 
The maximum number of compartments will also depend upon 
the expected growth of the library and the space available 
for the bookrack in the house. Possible question: Will the 
compartments be the same size? Possible answer: If the 
books are about the same height, compartments can be the 
same. If the height of the books varies considerably, the 
compartments should vary in height. Possible question: Wil! 
the bookrack be high or low? Possible answer: If the 
readers are to be sitting near the rack, the top should be at 
arm's length from the sitter 


are few books, one compartment will be enough. 


If the rack is for storage, it can 

Possible question: Should the 
bookrack be on wheels? Possible answer: If it is to be 
moved from place to place, yes 


be as high as space permits 


If the rack is to be sta- 
Possible question: Of what material will the 
rack be made? Possible answer: Wood. Metal. 

Figure 1 is a sketch of a bookrack that meets the A- 
series of answers. It is designed to hold a few books of 
varied sizes in a vertical position. Made of wood and set 
upon wheels, it will accommodate a reader sitting near it 
Figure 2 is a sketch of a bookrack that meets the B-series of 
answers. It is designed to hold many books of various sizes 
in a slanted position. The same design may be modified 
so that rack will hold books both in slant and vertical as well 
as in horizontal position. Made of metal and set upon legs, 
it is large enough for storing a considerable number of books 

The questions and answers listed above and the ones 
which follow relate to adapting form and size to function 
Objects for direct use in the home (with the exceptions of 
implements such as forks, knives, spoons, and the like) are 
either containers or supports 


tionary, no. 


Bookracks, shelves, dressers, 
chests of drawers, cabinets, and the like are containers 
basically. Tables, chairs, pedestals, sofas, beds, couches, 
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Figure 3. A design for a radio to be molded out of plastic. 


book ends, and the like are basically supports, some of 
which may have sections which contain. Therefore, regard- 
less of the number of objects students in a class choose for 
design, a teacher may draw up a series of questions, the 
answers to which will apply to all. Slight variations from basic 
function can be treated individually. In addition to ques- 
tions and answers relating form to function, others may be 
asked which relate form to esthetic feelings of students 
Possible answers to such questions are much more varied 
than those given concerning function. Figures 1 and 2 show 
only two possible esthetic forms. Legs, for example, may be 
quite different; and the sides, top, and bottom might vary 
from the strict rectangular to almost any combination of 
geometric forms. Purely decorative extrusions and edges 
might also be added 

The following is a check list for the second category of 
suggested objects of design which we have called packages, 
cabinets, or cases for some machine, instrument, or utility 
For illustrative purposes, the check list will be given for a 
simple radio cabinet. Questions and answers are by no 
means exhaustive, and will be enlarged by additional 
queries from students and by the teacher. The more thor- 
ough the insight into function, the more complete will be the 
final drawing 


A Check List for Designing a Radio Cabinet Possi- 
ble question: |s the radio cabinet small or large? Decide 
upon exact dimensions 
table model 


Possible answer: Small, if used as a 
Large, if used asaconsole. Possible question: 
If the cabinet is a console type, will it have doors? Possible 
answer: Although a console may have doors, for the sake of 
simplicity, a console without doors should be the first ot- 
tempt. Possible question: Are there more than two dials? 
(That is, one dial for volume control and the other for station 
selection). Possible answer: No, if only minimum perform- 
ance is desired Additional treble control or other dials 
are employed if more critical performance is required 
Possible question: Should the cabinet have free-flowing 
lines or should it appear generally boxy? Possible answer: 
Free-flowing lines if the cabinet is to be molded out of plastic 
If the cabinet is to be constructed out of wood, it should be 
more angular in appearance. Sides may be made curved by 


use of steamed plywood. Possible question: Should the 


station-indicator dial be rectangular or should it be curved ? 


Possible answer: Either. This is a matter of personal taste 


Possible question: What dial shapes are practical? Possible 
answer: Round over-all, but breaks in the perimeter are 
possible. Possible question: What kind of legs will the 
cabinet have? Possible answer: This is a matter of personal 
convenience and taste 

Figure 3 illustrates a radio cabinet that meets the A- 
series of answers. It is a small table model having free- 
flowing lines, being molded out of plastic. The single sta- 
tion-indicator face and two dials are for minimum perform- 
ance. The three legs shown and over-all shape are matters 
of personal choice and can be varied. Figure 4 shows a 
radio cabinet (without doors) that meets the B-series of 
It has AM and FM 
bands as well as a short-wave band and an additional treble 
control 


answers. It is a console made of wood 
Other features are a matter of personal taste 

After the specifications for the object to be designed 
have been written down for reference, each student makes a 
freehand sketch of his object 
be ideal. A\lll features to be included in the final mechanical 
drawings are inserted into this sketch, as are the final di- 
Although this is a preliminary, freehand sketch, 


students may use a rule and a compass to make work easier, 


A three-quarter view will 


mensions 


if they so desire. The purpose of this paper is not to discuss 


methods of teaching the actual skills needed to make a 
mechanical drawing 
how to do this 


lt is understood that teachers know 
Our purpose has been to describe a method 
that will enable the teacher to substitute an object of the 
student’s own design from an object copied from a book 














Figure 4. This console is designed for maximum performance. 


Once the rough sketch of such on object 1S completed, the 
teacher might very well proceed to teach mechanical- 
drawing skills as he has been doing. 


In making the orthographic projection, scaling, joining 
of lines, constant weight lines, and lettering are introduced. 
Drill in such skills now will make sense to the student because 
he can understand its relation to his own design. The French 
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curve, however, may offer a special program. This instru- 
ment can be used for a design such as is illustrated in Figure 
4. But students whose designs do not have free-flowing lines 
may select an object such as a vase or a tablespoon for 
practice with the French curve. The other listed skills may 
Rendering is introduced in 
connection with the making of an isometric drawing of the 


now follow as a matter of course 


design. The object may be drawn in two-point perspective. 
Revolution and the drawing of auxiliary views may be intro- 
duced in accordance with the teacher's own plans for con- 
ducting the class. 

Could the time students devote to originating designs be 
spent more profitably in acquiring greater skills in mechanical 
drawing? How we answer this question depends upon our 
aims of education and the kind of child we want our schools 
to develop. Even under the view that the function of educa- 
tion is the transfer of knowledge and skills, it can be argued 
that know-how for creative design must be transferred along 
with the mechanical skills. However, our view is that creativ- 
ity or inventiveness or originality is the highest form of 
intelligence, not merely a special ability that need not enter 
into the computation of an IQ. Mechanical drawing is 
probably the only remaining subject in the junior and senior 
high schools where the strict copybook method is still em- 
ployed. As a result, students are discouraged from exer- 
cising originality and inventiveness, which are precisely the 
two abilities at a premium today in industry and basic 
research where mechanical drawing is required. There can 
be no doubt that training in problems of design will be 
richly rewarding as an incentive to invention and to the 


acquisition of mechanical drawing skills 


Jeremy Comins, who prepared this article while a teacher of 
art and mechanical drawing in Rockville Center, Long Island, 
is now teaching art at New Utrecht High School, Brooklyn. 
He is a member of the Arrtist-Craftsmen of New York, Inc. 


Tempera painting tip 


Albert H. Werden 


To keep jars of tempera paint in usable condition and ready 
at a moment's notice. | found that stirring sticks may be 
left in quart jars of paint for months at a time without drying 
out. Simply place quart-size plastic bags over the stirring 
stick and the jar opening. A rubber band may be used to 
keep the plastic bag on and the jar airtight. 


Albert H. Werden sent us this suggestion while teaching art 
in Reading, Michigan, after graduating from Bowling Green. 
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} am Art, universal symbol of Man’s pleasure 
in the beautiful. 

In age, | am ancient, having been in the lives of 
men since the most primitive of times. 

1 am more than ancient; | am part of eternity, for 
the materials of which | am made have been on 
earth since its beginnings. Even then, | was in the 
unknown abysses and the primeval forests—the vast 
stage on which life played the first scenes of its 
continuous, changeful drama. 

When Man became conscious of beauty, | was 
there awaiting the dawning of understanding that 
released me as a vehicle of Man's expression. 
Frightened and superstitious men used me as an 
influence for good, sensing somehow that | gave 
them an understanding beyond that available from 
the forbidding wilderness. 

In the eons since, | have inspired men with beauty 
and ennobled them with messages of pure delight. 
| have been bequeathed a role in the drama of 
human existence with the purpose of uplifting, 
refining and soothing Man's nature. 

Through the aid of men, | have taken my place 
in the great family of Fine Arts. From the earliest 
cave muralists to Picasso, great minds have labored 
to make my mission clear to men so that they may 
avail themselves of my magic powers and my subtle 
charms. 

| have myriad forms, for all men express them- 
selves differently; my colors, techniques and textures 
are as numerous as the pebbles of the seashore. 

1 am a part of all men, in all lands and in all 
races; the illiterate as well as the learned know me, 
for my language is universal, not vernacular. 

i am symbolic of Man's spirit, of his attempts to 
grow in understanding; | comfort him in his loneli- 
ness, commune with him in his joys, and solace him 
in his sorrows. 

| am a partner of, and give meaning to, Man's 
insight and understanding. 


lam Art! ALFRED W. HUMPHREYS 


Alfred W. Humphreys is state supervisor of art for Montana. 





About yowr brush I. Q. 


William T. Collopy 


Do you take the materials you work with every day for 
granted? If you do you are not alone, because it has be- 
come common practice for people to use commercial prod- 
ucts without a thought regarding the construction or basic 
material used in their manufacture. Let us consider a tool 
that more artists use every day; a tool that is as common to 
an artist or art teacher as a broom is to the housewife; the 
paintbrush. Have you ever wondered what kind of hair is 
used in a brush, where the hair comes from, or how it is made 
into a brush? As an example, did you know that there isn't 
any camel hair in a camel hair brush? 


fitch hair in a fitch brush 


hair brush is usually made of squirrel hair, although poorer 


Nor is there any 


It sounds crazy but a camel 


grades of camel hair brushes are made of goat or pony hair 
One of the finest grades of camel hair brushes is made from 
the tails of the Russian Kazan squirrel 

We all know that bristles are also used in brushes. To 
test your brush | Q. a little further, do you know the diference 
between a bristle and a hair? Other than the fact that a 
bristle is stiffer than a hair, bristles have multiple tips; where- 
as a hair has a single natural point. A strip about as wide 
as your hand along the back of hogs and boars provides the 
better grades of bristles. Of course the older the hog, the 
longer the bristles grow. Also, as the hog grows, it tends to 
shed the weaker and less desirable bristles. Hogs raised in 
the United States are usually sent to market younger than 
in Europe and Asia, consequently the bristles are shorter 
This is one of the reasons most of the bristles have been im- 
ported from Manchuria, Siberia, and some European 
countries 

Fitch is also a good test of your brush |.Q. For one thing 
fitch hair is never used in a fitch brush Actually “fitch” 
has two meanings. One describes a shape of a brush and 
the other describes a hair. Fitch hair is hair from the Russian 
sable or North American skunk. Notice that | am refraining 


The Russian sable 


Confusing, isn’t it? 


from using any trite remarks about skunks 
is also called the Russian fitch It gets 
even more confusing if we consider that the eastern skunk is 
prized over the western variety, and the black hair is superior 
to the gray. 

Mink hair is considered to be an inferior substitute for 
red sable; so don't cut up your fur coat to make paint- 
brushes unless it is the red sable variety. While we are on 
the subject of mink and sable, it might be well to remind you 


the red sable hairs come from the tails of the kolinsky (red 


Youngsters cut paper safely with the new Rolcut trim-board. 
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Tartar marten) Ox and weasel hair are also used as substi- 


tutes for red sable It should also be kept in mind that moths 
enjoy a meal of red sable just as well as mink 

By now you are probably wondering if they actually use 
ox hair in ox hair brushes. This is one brush that goes under 
its own name. The hair actually comes from the ears of cer- 
tian types of cattle and oxen Better grades of ox hair are 
usually light in color. Dark hair is also used in brushes; 
usually the cheaper varieties. Badger, goat and pony hair 
are also used in brushes Even bear hair enjoyed some 
popularity and is still sometimes used in brushes 

Most of us are familiar with quill brushes, but how many 
people that use a quill brush know where the quills come 
from? It used to be easy to tell, because the size of the 
brush was named after the bird that the quill was taken from 
Small quills come from pigeons; larger size quills come from 
ducks and geese; and very large ones come from condor and 
eagles. Chicken and turkey quills are too brittle for practical 
use 

The making of a brush is still a process executed in the 
old tradition of hand craftsmanship 


of the hair is never cut 


The tips or flag end 
All the shaping of a brush must 
be done with the root end. The hair, after removal from the 
animal, is sorted, graded, heat-treated and degreased before 
being shaped into a brush. By the time the brush is ready 
to be cupped into a brush, it is worth much more than its 
weight in gold 

It's not enough to know a little about the construction 
of your brushes. You should also know how to care for 
them. Always rinse out paintbrushes in the proper solvent 
Next, wash the brush in soap and water, being sure to wash 


all the soap out of it. It isn't a good policy to leave brushes 


standing in a jar of solvent as this tends to flatten the hairs 
It is best to keep brushes in a box or hung up so that the 
tips don’t touch anything A little extra time spent caring 


for a brush will be repaid many times over 


William T. Collopy teaches art in the Battle Creek, Michigan 


public schools. We would welcome more articles of this sort. 
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Papier-mache presidents 


Eva Puvgel 


These fifth-graders approached the study of United States 
history from a creative point of view. Their papier-mache 
presidents, below, gave a personal touch to their studies. 


Each member of the fifth grade class sat at a desk well 
padded with newspapers; a mound of papier-mache and a 
juice can were on the desks, and in each mind an image of 
a president. The class had been studying United States 
history and especially the presidents. Each had made a 
book and given a report about their chosen president. Now 
they were going to make papier-mache heads of the presi- 
dents they selected. They began by patting and pressing 
the mache firmly on the top and sides of the juice can. If 
the time could be arranged it would be desirable to let them 
dry for a few days at this point. However, we continued by 
building the features. The next art class was used in painting 
the flesh and coloring features. Wigs or hair were made of 
cotton or appropriate materials 

Since we lacked facilities at school, | had given them this 
recipe to make papier-maché at home: four double sheets 
of newspaper torn in bits and soaked in hot water over night 
The next morning squeeze water out and work into a pulp 
with hands. Work a small amount at a time, add paste 
thinned like cream and work until like pulp. The mache was 
carried to school in plastic bags. For paste they used one- 
fourth cup sugar, one-fourth cup flour, three-fourths cup 
boiling water. Cook over boiling water until thick and 
shiny. Add a few drops of oil of cloves, one-fourth table- 
spoon of alum to preserve (add one-fourth tablespoon 
sodium benzoate to preserve it longer). The recipe given 
made enough mache for two heads. Children were able to 
exchange with others who had not made mache but had 
brought juice cans. 


Eva Puvgel is art instructor at the Lockman School, Royal 
Oak, Michigan. Mrs. Helen Lowry was classroom teacher. 












great space. Several goals were accomplished in this 
problem Firstly, it drew the students’ attention away from 
commonplace subjects. They used constructions that they 


invented rather than starting with a house or a car which 
































would inevitably be in a particular position which somehow 
tamed the students’ visual freedom. Secondly, it provoked 
them to become aware and create new shapes. Next, it 
stimulated the students to realize the great importance of 
planes, of space, of distance which is a mere illusion mani- 
fested by the relationship of line to line and color to color 
and the totality of the composition working to achieve this 
illusion 


Roberta Carasso is art teacher at Nathan Hale Junior High 
School, Brooklyn, formerly taught at Richmond Hill School. 


Letter forms dissolve into exciting design relationships. 


Roberta Carasso 


One of the most important aims the teacher of adolescent 





art students always strives to achieve is to broaden the stu- 
dents’ visual scope, by helping them see new and different 
relationships. In this particular problem, the teacher knew 


that the students were’ ready to leap ahead in their ideas 





She knew that they were mentally and emotionally able to 
understand contemporary works, but first they had to break 
the bonds of their tight, even hackneyed, visual scope which 
one finds in adolescents of limited backgrounds. The things 
familiar to them would be used to cut these bonds, and this 
would be a springboard for further exploration. Children 
all know letters and the shapes of letters. The assumption 
of this knowledge was the springboard from which the prob- 


lem began. By drawing the letters to form small construc- 
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tions, from the relationship of the shape of one letter to 
another, from the space created between the letters in these 
constructions, newshapes emerged. So many emerged that in 
many cases the original shapes of the letters eventually dis- 
appeared 

An involvement with the problem naturally gave way to 
a concern for spatial relationships. The space between 
these newly formed shapes created the illusion of depth. The 
students discovered that in this small alphabetical world color 
and line contributed to this illusion. The flat white piece of 
paper with which they started now had the appearance of 
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Toocled-copper bioclogy 


Margaret Young Krider 


Copper embossing takes on a new challenge when the crafts- 
man seeks ideas for this medium in unexplored areas, other 
than the old cliches of animal heads, or the dogwood flower 
Our mental picture of copper has been one hammered out 
copy after the other, one mold (unfortunately still used in 
some classrooms) to be used again and again. With so 
many sources of ideas from which to create, why do teachers 
seem to have so much difficulty in helping the child become 
aware of the world around him? Instead of the tree, why not 
the pattern of the bark, instead of the animal head, why not 
the eye or the pattern left by the hoof? 

In an average high school (or as in this case a college 
freshman class in elementary art), if the students were to 
sketch ideas for copper embossing, the results would be a 
group of sketches of nondescript leaves or the trite animal 
head, usually that of a horse. One class composed of ele- 
mentary education freshmen based their designs on research 
in biology and the microscope. After many sketches were 
assembled and a final choice made, designs were trans- 
ferred to thirty-six gauge copper from tracing paper held in 
place on the copper by masking tape, and using a hard 
pencil. Simple tools such as tongue depressors, orange 
sticks, and wooden spatulas were used. A pad of news- 
paper or felt was placed under the piece when pressing out 


swe ty 
ge ee © wr eisea” 
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The embossings above were inspired by the following: Top, 
left to right, streptococcus, chromosomes of a fruit fly, 
and cells of the epidermis. Bottom, left to right, inter- 
cellular cells, a leaf, and a cross section of bean seeds. 
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The copper embossings below developed from ideas found in 
common biological forms. It is interesting to note that 
the traditional animal head stereotypes have given way to 
more stimulating forms of natural growth. These ideas grew 


from a human tooth, brown algae, a tulip, and a mushroom. 


the design and the part of the design that would become 
most prominent was pushed out from the back. Stretching the 
copper by gentle pushing and pressing, it was then turned 
to the right side and the front lines retraced. A flat wooden 
tool was used in smoothing out the background. Care must 
be taken in stretching the copper by starting from the center 
of the design and pressing toward the edges as working up 
and down, back and forth repeatedly could cause buckling 
Some of the students kept a plain background while others 
stippled theirs 

As the students worked on the copper, the discovery of 
what was happening to the once-smooth material was ex- 
citing, and although student teachers in elementary educa- 
tion may not specialize in copper embossing this experience 
will be helpful in stimulating children to discover the creative 
world around them. 


Margaret Young Krider is instructor in art at Villa Maria 
College, Erie, Pennsylvania; is a previous contributor. 









Plastic-metel jewelry 


Rodger D. Schwitalla 










































Jewelry has held the interest of man ever since the beginning 
of civilization, although methods in making it have changed 
considerably since that time. Lack of fairly expensive tools 
and metals was a barrier that held us in check until one day 
we came upon an article on plastic aluminum (in a tube)— 
a type of glue used for the repair of radiators and for patch- 
ing purposes. Experimentation in this medium proved to be 
exciting and interesting We discovered that three processes 
could be used to produce a good piece of jewelry 

(1) Pouring Method: To hold down the materials to the 
minimum you may use face powder, oiled clay (sub-plaster), 
(a) Make 
(We used soap 


soap, paper clips and of course the a’/p glue 
models of your jewelry projects out of soap 
because it is easier to carve than other materials that would 
repel the oiled clay.) (b) Take the oiled clay and submerge 
it in hot water in the sink of yourroom. This makes the clay 
more plastic and will form around the model very easily 
(c) Remove the soap model from the oil clay mold and sub- 
merge it in a cold bath or just place it under the cold water 
(d) Let the mold dry, and dust with face powder 


This makes it easier to remove for the refining process 


faucet 


(e) Apply glue from the tube in small amounts in the re- 
cessed areas and allow to harden for a few seconds—then 
the mold can be filled and allowed to stand until hard (one 


day). 


duced to produce a cloisonne effect such as is used in copper 


(f) Remove and refine. Paper clips can be intro- 


enameling. This is done by placing the shaped paper clips 
in the clay mold before the liquid glue is used 

(2) Applying Method: (a) Take heavy wire and bend 
(b) Wire, thread or marbles 


are then cemented on the wire structure to complete the 


into a free design as desired 


(c) Apply the a/p glue over areas on the piece 
(d) Refine and buf 


design 
where you desire it, let dry (two hours) 








The pouring method was used to produce the two pieces of 
jewelry above. Below, examples of methods one and three. 


The pieces below and left show how your plastic jewelry 
can take on a sculptural form using the applying method. 





(3) Ground Method: (a) Have children bring stones of 
pleasing shape to school. Attach a copper wire cradle to 
hold the stone (b) Upon the surface or ground of the stone 
apply ap glue directly in a design pattern and jet dry (two 
(c) Refine and buf for high polish We found these 


processes easy, interesting, flexible and fun 


hours) 





Rodger D. Schwitalla teaches art in the Zimmerman Com- 
munity School, Flint, Michigan. If you try this out, let us know. 
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Robert Carroll 


Many teachers have a dislike for plaster because of its 
association with molds and hand prints; or because it is 
messy and in some cases downright destructive to the plumb- 
ing. If used properly it is none of these, and can become a 
symbol of something permanent, tangible, and very reward- 
ing—while children grow in attitudes of self-evaluation, self- 
confidence, resourcefulness, flexibility, manipulative and 
reflective thinking, etc 

Of course this fifth grade plaster project has some “how- 
to-do-its,"’ such as mixing and pouring plaster, building 
forms, etc., but what to express and how to express it was a 
responsibility placed on the individual child. To get the 
project started each child made a large crayon drawing of 
the subject they were going to illustrate in plaster. After 
starting, and before finishing the illustration, they examined 
some plaques that had been done by a previous group; then 
each made at least one small casting, experimenting with 
diferent textures, poking, scraping, etc., and in general 
finding out what the possibilities of this medium were. Be- 
cause of the nature of clay and plaster, the children dis- 
covered for themselves that they would have to work with a 
great deal of boldness, revising designs accordingly 

After the illustrations were completed the children rolled 
out the clay to the size they wanted and drew their picture 
directly on the soft clay. Then the fun began—they dug, 
scooped, poked, pulled, scraped and in general did any- 
thing that created interest and gave a feeling of sculpture 
if they were not happy with the way it was progressing they 
just rubbed it out of the soft responsive clay and started over. 

With the illustration on the wet clay slab finished, they 
next built a fence of lightweight cardboard around it and 
held it in place by pressing clay around the outside. The 
problem of washing plaster in a sink was circumvented by 
mixing it in throw away milk cartons, or flexible plastic 
containers. After the plaster was mixed it was poured over 
the clay design not less than one-half inch thick. Wire 
was used to reinforce the larger plaques and if the finished 
plaques were to be hung, loops of wire or bent paper clips 
were placed in the plaster before it hardened 

It is easy to tint the plaster while it is still wet and mono- 
chrome color schemes seem to be the best way to preserve 
the sculptured feeling. To bring out highlights simply rub 
Now each child 
has a highly individual illustration to either take home or 
combine with plaques of other children to make a mural 


the surface with a damp cloth or sponge. 


Robert Carroll is elementary art coordinator for Wichita, 
Kansas public schools. The classroom teacher who worked 
out the project was Eveyln McEntire of the Kellogg School. 
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The clay illustrations should be securely fenced before 
pouring plaster, above. Below, removing the plaster plaque. 


Below, a section of a mural composed of the plaques made 
by several children. Each plaque is a personal statement. 





These children proudly display their creative stitchery. 


In working out embroidery projects with school children, 
burlap is a favorite material because of its heavy weave, and 
low cost when burlap feed bags are bleached and laundered 
Some of the children brought in the bags oranges and grape- 
fruit come in and wanted to use them. Hew could these be 
used? Just ask the children. 
with many bright ideas 


Their active minds came up 
They suggested bags for children's 
blocks and toys, bags for swim suits and towels, bags for 
school books, and so on. Small pieces of brightly colored 
felt embroidered on with wool yarn make good decorations 
Some of the bags were doubled to make them stronger. A 
yellow bag inside of an orange one made an interesting 
color effect. Cut-out felt letters were good decorations for 
All the bags needed to have their 


seam edges covered to make them more finished. The blan- 
ket stitch with colored yarn solved that problem. When 


Christmas stockings 


Jean O. Mitchell 


From bags to stitches 


Simple paper mobiles 


Darvin Luginbuhl 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA, GAINESVILLE 


TOGRAPHIC SERVICE 


Puc 


stocking shaped bags were cut they needed to have their 
edges doubled in, basted and finished with overcasting on 
the blanket stitch. These made fine Christmas stockings 
Jean O. Mitchell has been a frequent contributor to this 
ond other educational magazines. She recently retired from 
her position as instructor in the department of elementary 
education, the University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 


Several ideas emerged as the result of a mobile experience 
on a third grade level, which seemed to be especially rich 
for the boys and girls involved The simplicity of the proce- 
dure suggests some considerations for beginning mobile 
experiences with small children. By folding a regular nine 
by twelve piece of construction paper and using the folded 
edge for the top and largest piece of the mobile, a strong 
With the scraps that 
remain other pieces can be cut for additional parts to the 
mobile. No paste is needed, and the entire mobile can be 


made with one piece of construction paper and string 


shape can be cut for the beginning 


Croyons can also be used for decoration. Paint can also 


be used if not applied too heavily. A wet application of 
paint may make the construction paper sag 

Mobiles may be hung from the light fixtures, or from 
in a mobile corner. The danger of 


string ‘clothes lines’’ 


course is in cluttering the space and not allowing sufficient 
room forthe mobiles. The effectiveness of the display can be 
appreciated from outside the classroom if they are suspended 
near the windows This allows sunlight to play Oo part in 


adding fo an ever-changing view 


Darvin Luginbuhl, a former art teacher in the schools of 
Bluffton, Ohio, has recently become assistant professor of 
fine arts at Bluffton College. The mobiles shown in the 
illustration at the left were made by third grade students. 
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Marjorie Weed 


The age-old flour salt mixture has taken on a new sparkle 
From giant papier-mache dinosaurs to tiny cookies, we've 
used it with color added for a new exciting look. The mix- 
ture may cover an object previously made from another 
material, or it may be used to model a new shape, or make a 
three-dimensional picture. Seasons and subjects have pro- 
vided a time to add odds and ends to the mixture, as well as 
the color, which all adds up to give it a unique quality. 
Bits of scrap materials can be used to enhance any object 
and give it an original appearance. The kindergarten 
loves this medium for snowmen, designs, and Christmas trees. 
We have used everything to spread it—from fingers, pencils, 
ice cream spoons to toothpicks. Coffee cans make good 
mixing containers and tuna fish cans are wonderful for the 
individual colors. The recipe is one part salt to three parts 


flour, a spoonful of powder paint and water. 


Marjorie Weed is art supervisor for Upton, Massachusetts. 
She wishes you could see some cave men with fur as hair. 





A sixth grader saw two dancing animals in her ink blots. 


Francis Paul Longht is art teacher at Hamilton elementary 
school, Mount Vernon, New York. He did not say, and we 
assume that no amateur psychologist was involved in work. 
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Flour and salt were added to powdered paint and water to 
create fhe unusual textural effects found in this work. 


We spilled some ink 


Francis Paul Longht 


At Hamilton Elementary School in Mount Vernon, New 
York, we used spilled India ink in an exciting creative art 
experience. One of the children dispensed the ink, carrying 
a large bottle of it from child to child. Each child in turn 
spilled a number of drops on a large piece of manila drawing 
paper. The children then folded the papers in half and 
blotted the sides together. When the papers were opened 
they showed many challenging shapes and designs where the 
ink had been pressed. As the children opened the papers, 
excitement mounted due to the many design possibilities they 
saw before them. After the ink dried, crayons were passed 
out for use in any way the children desired. In the shapes 
the children saw fairies, flowers, giants, dragons, and faces 
When the drawings had been completed each child in turn 
went to the front of the room and told us about his picture 
The children were given an opportunity for complete creative 
freedom and they were not faced with the prospect of a large 
blank piece of paper on which they must illustrate something 
without motivation. Whoops! Did you spill ink? Try this 








Three-dimensional books can be creative and fun to make. 


4 















Three-D picture book 


Shelia Ostrander 





This three-dimensional book provided the advantages of 
shadow boxes and miniature models without being space- 
consuming or awkward to store. The basic material was 
construction paper or light cardboard. lt was made from 
four paper rectangles—all the same height but each slightly 
narrower than the previous rectangle. Each one was creased 
down the middle and opened out again. The narrowest 
rectangle served as a frame for the picture when the entire 
center area was cut away. Most of the background was 








sketched on the widest (fourth) rectangle. Figures or dom- widest on the bottom to narrowest on top, and stapling or 
inant masses were drawn on the second and third rectangles, sewing the edges together evenly on both sides. Pictures 
and the paper cut away around them to a short distance from may be glued together side to side to form a book and 
the bottom to allow the background to show through. When placed in a cover 


the layers (or rectangles) were painted, the three-dimensional 


picture was formed by placing them on top of one another, 





Author taught in Winnipeg, Canada. She is now in London. 

















* é oor a é b e mosaq i <s holders, trays, etc. They were enthusiastic throughout the 
whole project and not one child lost interest or became dis- 
satisfied. Because of the methods involved in putting a 
mosaic together, the children were unable and actually 


Rita Walther 


had no desire to make some form of realistic representation 


Author is art supervisor for Blue Island, Illinois schools. 
Children in our intermediate grades enjoyed making mosaics 
with floor tile samples provided by a local floor-covering 
store. The tile that we received had been used for display 
purposes, and consequently came in various colors, sizes and Fifth graders found floor tile just right for mosaic work. 
kinds. The children cut the rubber tile with scissors and metal 
snips. They broke the asphalt tile up in small irregular 
shapes with hammers and wood blocks 

Some of the children decided to plan their design before 
they started with the tile, while the others wanted to design 
‘as they went along.”’ Both are good methods to use. We 
didn't glue anything down until we were satisfied, conse- 
quently most of the children did quite a bit of changing as 
they progressed. When the children had their mosaics de- 
signed and glued, a mixture of plaster of Paris was poured 
over the top of the tile. Some of the children experimented 
by mixing poster paint with the plaster to color it. The plas- 
ter was pushed into the spaces left between each tile. Then 
the excess was cleaned off and the mosaics were left to dry 
The children used their mosaics for wall hangings, hot-pan 


















Art students at Weslaco Junior High School, shown above, 
present two dozen puzzles to Pharr Crippled Children’s 
Center. Shown left to right are students Marsha Council 
and Darlene Leyden with the hospital physical therapist, 
E. Richard King. Puzzles were also sent to other places. 


Virgil Lehman 


Crayon etched on gold 


John C. Vitale 


Simple, intriguing, and economical describes the spon- 
taneous technique of etching into a crayon prepared surface. 
We used silver or gold illustration board, black or red 
crayon, and a common paper clip to serve as a burin 
Layer upon layer of wax is built up when rubbing the 
crayon onto the board by alternating the direction of the 
strokes. Experiment on scrap paper first and then, when 
ready, etch in broad groups of textures with a dark and 
light over-all pattern effect. The thick, glossy layer of wax 
easily yields to the blunt paper clip and after a few firm 
strokes, the surface assumes a new life of delicate textures 
Zig-zag, irregular lines plus flowing organic curves unite to 
form an archaic stiffness which has an almost purely classical 
flavor. Soon the mass assumes a sculptured effect of a 
marbled masterpiece as the underlying gold and silver 


filters through the maze of minutely etched windows 


John C. Vitale is art instructor at Harvey High School in 
Painesville, Ohio. Attractive work shown was much larger. 
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A\n eighth grade art class brought out the fact that an adult 
is often disappointed with what he sees in children's art 
work. They decided that in order to understand what the 
child has tried to say in his art we must understand that he 
thinks and acts like a child and has expressed his thoughts 
and emotions in his own childlike terms. We decided to 
do a project which would look as if it had been done by 
children with materials familiar to them 

Wooden jigsaw puzzles for children just learning to use 
their hands were decided upon. We talked of things which 
would appeal to this age group, such as bright colors, ani- 
mals and people doing things. Each student then drew 
several designs until one was decided upon It was then re- 
drawn on a piece of one-inch thick wood that could be 
When 
dry, they were sprayed with clear plastic for more color 
depth and to prevent paint from rubbing off. Discarded 
boxes were used as containers for the puzzles and designs 
were duplicated on the box lids for easy identification. Each 
puzzle had nine to twelve pieces, large enough to be easily 
grasped with the whole hand rather than the finger tips. We 
chose simple and gay subjects with but a few pieces that 
could be completed in a short time so that the child would 
not become tired or discouraged before its completion 


handled with ease, and then painted with tempera 


Virgil Lehman teaches art at Weslaco, Texas High School. 


Rich etching effects can be created with simple materials. 








The social consciousness revealed in the works of 
Jacob Lawrence grows out of his own close contact 
with people and society. Here he shares his ideas 
about his art with roving reporter, Lovise Rago. 


Louise Elliott Rago 


A WELCOME FROM 
JACOB LAWRENCE 


In describing Jacob Lawrence's paintings one might choose 
to describe him as a painter of social tragedy, and then 
again, one might choose to describe his paintings as rather 
like poetic posters, and his works vivid paintings of anguish 
and tension 


Jacob Lawrence, one of the nation’s fore- 
most Negro painters, is interested in fact, not propaganda 
Lawrence's works exploding with emotions are figures which 
are generally distorted, are usually developed into propor- 
tions that are somewhat elongated and somewhat grotesque, 
and range from a Children’s Christmas Pageant to the gaudy 
make-believe of Broadway. In 1947 Mr. Lawrence was 
commissioned by Fortune Magazine to travel through the 
south to collect material on the Negro. A\n outgrowth of 
this study were sixty panels portraying the Negro. This 
collection of paintings were reproduced by Fortune. lroni- 
cally enough Lawrence's first one-man show in New York 
opened the day Pearl Harbor was bombed; shortly there- 
after he enlisted in the Coast Guard. In his Wear Series he 
interprets and depicts World War Il. Lawrence's interest in 
historical themes started early; when only twenty-two he 
completed a series depicting Toussaint |'ouverture, liberator 
of Haiti. In 1941 he portrayed the northward migration of 
the Negro. Another historical series consists of twenty-two 
paintings describing the life and death of Abolitionist 
John Brown 

Louise Rago: From my readings, Mr. Lawrence, | gath- 
ered that you have been painting since the early thirties, and 
you have never deviated from the human image. Tell us why! 

Jacob Lawrence: We can do a great deal of talking and 
philosophizing but it's the painting that speaks for itself 
| tell my stories in pictures that is the best way | can 
express myself. | do have difficulty in expressing myself 
in words. The human subject is the most important subject 
to me as | am concerned with social realism. The period of 
the thirties did influence me tremendously for the social 
aspects of life at thot time and the particular problems made 
me more concerned and more aware of people and their 


environment. | have continued to paint what | know is hap- 
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Artist Jacob Lawrence, shown here in his New York studio. 


pening and naturally my subject matter is drawn from my own 
personal experiences 

Louise Rago: Could you tell us why or how you became 
interested in art as a career? 

Jacob Lawrence: |t was most accidental. During the de- 
pression days of the thirties art centers were set up in Harlem 
My mother insisted | go there to keep me off the streets. In 
retrospect of my life, | know | was most fortunate to have been 
encouraged to paint, and | wouldn't have had the oppor- 
tunity if the WPA centers had not been set up 
grateful to Augusta Savage who was art education super- 


| am most 
visor in Harlem at the time. She opened up a whole new 
world to me. | didn't know that there was such a place as 
an art gallery Mrs Savage wos very active in creative 
groups at that time, and was among the people responsible 
for the Negro renaissance in art 

Negro culture and the contributions made by Negroes to 
art in America certainly is a topic of vital interest to all 
of us, | was eager to hear more about this subject from Mr 
Lawrence 


Being very modest and very reticent, Mr 
Lawrence suggested that since he was so ‘‘slow-talking’”’ that 
| would find the Schomberg Collection of the New York 
This branch of the public 
library of the City of New York is a noncirculating library 
located on 135th Street in Harlem and deals exclusively 


Public Library much more helpful 

















why people create 
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with Negro art, literature and culture. 
collections in our country. 


It is one of the rare 
Mr. Lawrence's suggestion was 
a worthwhile one .. . my visit was a gratifying experience. 

Lovise Rago: You are one of the few painters | have 
talked with who works in tempera. 
involved primarily in this medium? 

Jacob Lawrence: When | first began painting | dis- 
covered my style medium and | have continued to study to 
develop it. As a youngster at the WPA centers | was given 
poster paints and water colors to work with and | did just 
what came naturally. Since | have always been more inter- 
ested in what | wanted to say rather than the medium, | just 
stayed with it. | know this medium so well that my thinking 
is in terms of the tempera medium. It's like a language .. . 
if you know it well you can think better in the language; so 
it is with the medium the artist works in, the better you know 
the medium the better you can think in it. Drawing has 
always been a preliminary part of my painting. Color has 
always fascinated me so it is only natural that | be more 
concerned with the actual painting. 


How did you become 


Louise Rago: Some artists restrict their activities to being 
with people in the arts while others like a diversified rela- 
tionship with people. How about you? 

Jacob Lawrence: | feel it is more a matter of personality. 
It's the person not his profession because interesting people 
can be found in all walks of life 

Louise Rago: The general public have and like to refer 
to the artist as eccentric, and oftentimes the artist is referred 
to as bohemian. What is your reaction to this? 

Jacob Lawrence: Stereotypes will always develop be- 
cause it makes good copy and people enjoy reading it. 
There are eccentrics in all walks of life; these are merely sur- 
face qualities. The mature artist must be highly organized. 

Louise Rago: Since in your own work, you are concerned 
with subject matter, what is your reaction to abstract or non- 
objective painting ? 

Jacob Lawrence: | do not receive complete personal 
satisfaction from abstract or nonobjective paintings. It is 
not a completely satisfying experience for me. | have seen 
many beautiful works using nonobjective shapes but the 
more representational forms give me another dimension. It's 
just too fragmentary and not a complete expression. 

Louise Rago: Are there any abstract or nonobjective 
painters whom you admire? 

Jacob Lawrence: Composing is most important. 
to gravitate to geometric forms 


| seem 
It is like opening a book 
of geometry; | may not understand the formula, but | love 
the beauty of line. | wouldn't say | admire, but | do find 
myself attracted to some painters in the nonobjective school 
| have great admiration for DeKooning's series on women 
| admire the strength in Kline's work, and | find myself 
looking at Motherwell because of the structure. 


Louise Rago: What is your reaction to action painting? 
Jacob Lawrence: | wouldn't reject it, but action painting 
does not hold me because of its lack of structure. 


use DeKooning as an example again, his work is a very 
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An egg tempera, Jacob Lawrence, “A Class in Shoemaking.” 


passionate statement and he does use the human image. In 
Motherwell, it's the juxtaposition of form in addition to 
structure, and in Kline's paintings, the contrast of black and 
white adds to the power of his work 

Louise Rago: From time to time in talking with various 
artists, | have asked for their definition of art, creativity and 
spirituality in art. Would you like to give us yours? 

Jacob Lawrence: | think of art as all forms of expression. 
It's a matter of degree. For me, creativity is a new form of 
expression. Spiritual, it seems to me, is something out of 
reality. | wouldn't say the spiritual is dominant in my work, 
but we hope all art has a spiritual quality. It might be the 
“X" quality in great painting 

Louise Rago: As you know this series is on ‘Why People 
Create"’; can you tell us why you create? 

Jacob Lawrence: Even if | weren't making a living as an 
artist, | am sure | would paint. 
paint to please myself. 

In order to pursue his work, Jacob Lawrence has been 
awarded several fellowships including the Guggenheim, 
Ford and Rosenwald. The well-known volume of poetry 
One-Way Ticket written by Langston Hughes was illustrated 
by Lawrence. 


| paint to live. | always 


Every important museum in the country pos- 
sesses some of his work, and he is represented in numerous 
private collections. Mr. Lawrence is currently teaching a 
class at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, and a class at the Five Towns 
Art Center, Cedarhurst, Long Island. His latest show was 
held in November, 1960 for two months through January 2, 


1961, at the Brooklyn Museum, and was retrospective 


Louise Elliott Rago, author of series, teaches art in the 


Wheatley School, East Williston, Long Island, New York. 
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1961 BUYERS’ GUIDE 


School Arts publishes this directory each year as a service to its readers and 
advertisers. Use it for ordering art and craft materials, equipment and 
publications, and for locating schools, and other services. File for reference. 


The following is an alphabetical listing of materials, equipment, supplies, publications, schools and services used by art and craft teachers. The letter(s) following 
company names indicate specific items offered within the genera! categories. Mail addresses of suppliers listed in this section will be found in the Directory of 
Suppliers, starting on page 36. Cofclogs and folders are available from most of these suppliers, and usvally free to those requesting them on school stationery. 


e. Rubber cement 
Adhesive Products Corporation, a, e. 
The American Crayon Company, b. 
Anchor-Dough, c. 
The Arabol Mig. Co., a, b. 
Bergen Arts and Crafts, a. 
Binney & Smith inc., b. 
Milton Bradley Co., b. 
Brooks Manufacturing Co., d. 
The Carter's Ink Company, a, b, e. 
Cleveland Crafts Co., a, e. 
The Commercial Paste to., a, b, e. 
Crafters of Pine Dunes, a. 
The Craftint Mfg. Co., e. 
Craftsman Wood Service Co., a, b, e. 
Creative Merchandisers, a. 
Delkote, Inc., a, e. 
Diamond Ink & Adhesive Co., b. 
Dwinnell Art & Craft Supply, a. 
Grieger’s, Inc., a. 


M. Grumbacher, Inc., e. 
The Handcratters, a 
j , Inc., a, b. 


Higgins Ink Co 
The Ideal Paste & Chemical Co., a, b. 


Korsin Mosaic Crafts, a. 

. C. Larson Co., Inc., e. 

ewis Artist Supply Co., a. 
Permacel, a. 
Practical Drawing Co., a. 
Rogers Isinglass & Glue Co., a. 
Sanford Ink Co., a, b, e. 
Sax Arts & Crafts, a. 
S. S. Stafford, Inc., a, b, e. 
Sto-Rex Craft Division, e. 
Tepping Studio Supply Co., a. 
Union Rubber & Asbestos Co., e. 
F. Weber Co., e. 
Wilhold Glues, Inc., a, b, e. 


Airbrushes and Supplies 
LaClair Art Craft Supplies 
Seeley's Ceramic Service 
Tepping Studio Supply Co. 
Thayer & Chandler 

Van Howe Ceramic Supply Co. 
Western Ceramics Supply Co. 
Wold Air Brush Co 


Audio-visual Aids 
a. Equipment and supplies 
b. Fil , art 


Bailey Films, a, b, ¢, d. 
Charles Beseler Co., a. 

Camera Equipment Co., Inc., a. 
Contemporary Films, Inc., b. 

Coronet Films, b, c. 

Edmund Scientific Co., a. 
Encyclopedia Britannica, b. 

Eye Gate House, Inc., c. 

Film Associates of Califomia, b. 
Graflex, Inc., a. 

M. Grumbacher, Inc., b, c. 

Indiana University, b. 

International Film Bureau Inc., a, b, c. 
Marsh Stencil Machine Co., a. 
Mutual Aids, a. 

Polacoat Inc., a. 


Dr. Konrad Prothmann, c, d. 








Rembrandt Film Library, b 

Society for Visual Education, Inc., c, d. 
Ultra-Violet Products, Inc., a. 

United World Films, {nc., 6, ¢, d. 
University Prints, d. 

Viewlex Inc., a 


Basketry Supplies 
Arts & Crafts Distributors, Inc 
Aurora Plastics Co. 
Crafters of Pine Dunes 
Dwinnell Art & Craft Supply 
. L. Hammett Company 
he Handcrafters 
House of Wood & Crafts 
as Larson Co., Inc. 
itchell Steven Hobbycraft Co 
Practical Drawing Company 
Sax Arts & Crafts 
Sto-Rex Craft Division 
Strauch Leathercraft 
Blockprinting 
a. Blocks, lincleum 
b. Tools and supplies 
The American Crayon Company, a. 
Chas. F. Bingler Sons, b 
Milton Bradley Company, a 
Cleveland Crafts Company, a, b. 
Crafters of Pine Dunes, a 
Craftools, Inc., a, b 
Dwinnell Art & Craft Supply, b. 
A. |. Friedman Inc., 
Graphic Chemical & Ink Co., a, b. 
M. Grumbacher, Inc., a, b 
. L. Hammett Company, a,b 
ouse of Wood & Crafts, a 
C. Howard Hunt, a, b 
. C. Larson Company Inc., a, b 
ewis Artist Supply Company, a. 
The O-P Craft Company, Inc., a. 
Permanent Pigments Inc., a, b 
Practical Drawing Company, b. 
Rembrandt Graphic Arts Co., Inc., a, 6 
Sax Arts & Crafts, a 
Sto-Rex Craft Division, a, b 
F. Weber Company, a, b 
X-Acto, Inc., b 


| Bookbinding Supplies and Equip. 


Adhesive Products Corporation 
Arts & Crafts Distributors, Inc. 
Craftools, Inc. 

Delkote Inc. 

J. L. Hammett Company 


Brushes, School 

American Crayon Co 

Binney & Smith Inc 

Milton Bradley Company 

Brown Kone Studio 

Cleveland Crafts Company 

The Craftint Mig. Company 

Crafters of Dies Ghsie 

Dwinnell Art & Craft Supply 

A. 1. Friedman Inc. 

Edmund Scientific Company 
xco, Inc. 

M. Grumbacher, Inc. 

J. L. Hammett Company 

C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. 

Lewis Artist Supply Company 

Permanent Pigments Inc. 

The Potters’ Wheel 

Seeley's Ceramic Service 














Standard Ceramic Suppl 
Tepping Studio Supply 
F. Weber Company 


Canvas 

The Craftint Mfg. Co. 
Dwinnell Ac & Craft Supply 
A. |. Friedman, Inc 

M. Grumbacher, Inc 
House of Wood & Crafts 
Lewis Artist Supply Co. 
Permanent Pigments, Inc. 
Practical Drawing Co. 
Talens & Son, Inc. 

F. Weber Co 


Chalk 

a. Fluorescent 

b. Pastel 

c. White and colored 
Advance Crayon & Color Corp., c. 
American Art Clay Co., b, ¢ 
American Avrtists Color Works, b, c. 
The American Crayon Co., a, b, c. 
Binney & Smith inc., b, <. 
Dwinnell Art & Craft Supply, c. 


Company 
ompany 


Eberhard Faber Pen & Pencil Co., b. 


Edmun 4 Scientific Co., a. 
A. |. Friedman, Inc., a. 
M. Grumbacher, Inc., b 
House of Wood & Crafts, b. 
L. Hammett Co., c 

ewis Artist Supply Co., a 
Practical Drawing Co., b. 
Sex Arts & Crafts, a 
Talens & Son, Inc., b. 
Ultra- Violet Products, Inc., a 
Van Howe Ceramic Supply Co.,b 
Weber Costello Co., a, b, « 


Chalkboard 
Brunswick Corp 

L. Hammett Co 

ewis Artist Supply Co 

Practical Drawing Co 
E. H. Sheldon Equipment Co. 
Son-Nel 
Weber Costello Co 


Charcoal Sticks 


| Binney & Smith Inc. 


The Craftint Mig. Co 
Dwinnell An & Craft Supply 
H. Grumbacher, Inc 
House of Wood & Crafts 
LaClair Art Craft Supplies 
Lewis Artist Supply Co 
Permanent Pigments, Inc 
Practical Drawing Co 
Rich Art Color =. Inc. 
Weber Costello Co. 

F. Weber Co. 


Chenille Stems 


Arts & Crafts Distributors, Inc 
Cleveland Crafts 


D. Jay Products 


L. Hammett Co. 
ractical Drawing Co. 


Advance Crayon & Color Corp., b 
American Art Clay Co., a, b 
American Artists Color Works, b. 
The American Crayon Co., b, ¢. 
Arts & Crafts Distributors, Inc., a 
Bienfang Paper Co., Inc., b. 
Binney & Smith Inc., b. 
Milton Bradley Co., b. 
Brown Kone Studio, a, b, ¢ 
L. H. Butcher Co., a, « 
Ceramichrome, Inc., a, ¢ 
Claycrafters, a, b, c. 
Cleveland Crafts Co ,b,¢ 
Climax Industries, d. 
Crafters of Pine Dunes, a. 
The Craftint Mfg. Co., b 
Creative Merchandisers, b. 
The Denver Fire Clay Co., a, b, c. 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., c. 
Duncan Ceramic Products, Inc., a, b, . 
A. |. Friedman, Inc., a 
Graphic Chemical & Ink Co., a, b, ¢. 
M. Grumbacher, Inc., b. 

L. Hammett Co., a, b, «. 

ouse of Wood & Crofts, a 
LeClair Art Craft Supolies, a. 
Lewis A-tist Supply Co., a. 
Permanent Pigments, Inc., b, ¢ 
The Potters’ Wheel, a, b, « 
Practical Drawing Co., b 
Sax Arts & Crafts, a 
Sculoture House, Inc., a, b, ¢. 

ley's Ceramic Service, a, b, ¢ 

Specialized Ceramics Corp., a, b, ¢ 
Standard Ceramic Supply Co ,c 
Stewart Clay Co., Inc., a, b, « 
Sto-Rex Craft Division, b 
Tepping Studio Supply Co., a, b, «. 
Van Howe Ceramic Supply Co.. c. 
Virginia Van Veen, a. 
Vermont Marisle Co., b. 
F. Weber Co., b 
Western Ceramics Supply Co., a, c. 
oe D. Wolfe Co., Inc., a, b, « 


he Zanesville Stoneware Co., a, b, ¢ 


Color Charts 
Milton Bradley Co 
L. Hammett Co 
iler Color Charts 
| Practical Drawing Co 
| Crayons 
. Flatsided 
. In bulk 
. Pastel 
| . Pressed 
. Water soluble 
Wax 
| Advance Crayon & Color Corp., a, b, f. 
| American Art Clay Co., a,b, ¢, d, e, f. 
| American Artists Color Works, a,b,d,f. 
American Crayon Co., a, b, c, d, e, f 
| Arts & Crafts Distribution, Inc., a 
| Binney & Smith Inc., a, b, d, f. 
| Milton Bradley Co., a, b, d, f. 
Cleveland Cralts Co., a, d, f. 
Crafters of Pine Dunes, a. 
The Craftint Mig. Co., a. 
| Dwinnell Ant & Craft Supply, ¢ 
| Educational School Products Co., a 
| Grumbacher, Inc., ¢, e, f 
| House of Wood & Crafts, a. 
Permanent Pigments, Inc., ¢ 
| Practical Drawing Co., b. 
| Talens & Son, Inc., <, e, f. 
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Crayons (continued) 

Tepping Studio Supply, a, b, c, d, f 
Van Howe Ceramic Supply Co.,d 
Weber Costello Co., b, c, e, f 

F. Weber Co., c, e. 


Cutters, Paper 


Milton Bradley Co. 

Dwinnell Art & Craft Supply 
Educational School Products Co., Inc. 
A. |. Friedman, Inc 

Douglas Homs 

Lewis Artist Supply Co 

Practical Drawing Co 

Safety Cutter Co 

Sax Arts & Crafts 


Dispensers, Tempera Paints 
American Art Clay Company 
The Carter's Ink Company 

A. |. Friedman Inc. 

Lamp Products 

Lewis Artist Supply Co. 
Mitchell Steven Hobbycraft Co 
Talens & Son, Inc. 


Drawing Boards 

Chas. T. Bainbridge'’s Sons 
Crafters of Pine Dunes 

The Craftint Mfg. Company 
Dwinnell Art & Craft Supply 
Edmund Scientific Company 
A. |. Friedman Inc 

Garrett Tubular Products, Inc 
Hamilton Manufacturing Co 
Lewis Artist Supply Co 
Practical Drawing Company 
F. Weber Company 


Arts & Crafts Distributors, Inc 
Milton Bradley Company 
Brunswick Corporation 

The Craftint Mfg. Company. 
Dwinnell Art & Craft Supply 
Easel Seat 

M. Grumbacher, Inc. 
Hamilton Manufacturing Co 
H. B: Klopfenstein & Sons 
Lewis Artist Supply Co 
Permanent Pigments Inc 
Practical Drawing Company 
Rich Art Color Co., Inc. 

F. Weber Company 


Enameling 

a. Colors 

b. Kilns 

c. Tools and supplies 
American Art Clay Company, a, b, c. 
Arts & Crafts Distributors, Inc., a 
Bergen Arts and Crafts, a, b, « 
Cleveland Crafts Company, a, b, ¢ 
Crafters of Pine Dunes, a. 
The Craftint Mfg. Company, a 
Denver Fire Clay Company, b 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Company, Inc., b. 
Dremel Mfg. Company, c. 
Duncan Ceramic Products, Inc., b 
Dwinnell Art & Craft Supply, c 
Educational School Products Co., a. 
Electric Hotpack Co., Inc., b. 
Graphic Chemical & Ink Co ,a,b 
Gregory Kiln Company, b. 
The Handcrafters, a, b, c. 
C. R. Hill Co., a, b, «. 
House of Wood & Crafts, a 
Immerman & Sons, a, b, c. 
The Jewelry Craftsman Company, a, b. 
L & L Mfg. Company, b 
LaClair Art Craft Supplies, a 
Lewis Artist Supply Company, a. 
Mitchell Steven Hobbycraft Co., a, b, ¢ 
The Potters’ Wheel, a, b, ¢ 
Sax Arts & Crafts, a. 
Seeley's Ceramic Service, a, b, ¢ 
Stewart Clay Co., Inc., a, b, ¢. 
Sto-Rex Craft Division, a, b, c. 
Tepping Studio Supply, a, b, c. 
The Thomas C. Thompson Co., a, b, ¢ 
Van Howe Ceramic Supply Co., a, b, ¢ 
Western Ceramics Supply Co., a, b, ¢ 
Jack D. Wolfe Company, Inc., a, b, ¢ 
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| Milton 


Etching Tools and Supplies 
Arts & Crafts Distributors, Inc 
Craftools, Inc 

Gemexco, Inc. 

Graphic Chemical & Ink Co 
Immerman & Sons 

Mitchell Steven Hobbycraft Co 
Rembrandt Graphic Arts Co., Inc 
F. Weber Company 

X-Acto, Inc. 


Fixatives 

Arts & Crafts Distributors, Inc. 

The Craftint Mfg. Company 
Delkote, Incorporated 

Eberhard Faber Pen & Pencil Co. Inc 
Floquil Products, Inc. 

M. Grumbacher, Inc. 


| Lewis Artist Supply Co. 
| Marsh Stencil Machine Co 


Permonent Pigments Inc 
Practical Drawing Company 


| Rich Art Color Co. Inc. 


Talens & Son, Inc 
Tepping Studio Supply Co. 


| Weber Costello Company 
| F. Weber Company 


Frames, Art and Exhibit 
Arts & Crafts Distributors, Inc 
Braquette, Incorporated 


| The Craftint Mfg. Company 


Craftsman Wood Service Company 
Dwinnell Art & Craft Supply 
Lewis Artist Supply Company 


| The Potters’ Wheel 


| Furniture, Art and Craft 
| Milton Bradley Company 


Brunswick Corporation 
Craftools, Inc. 


| Craftsman Wood Service Co 


Garrett Tubular Products, Inc. 


| Grade-Aid Corporation 


Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 


| Lewis Artist Supply Co 
| Kewaunee Technical Furniture Co. 


Mutschler Bros. Company 

E. H. Sheldon Equipment Co 
Tepping Studio Supply Company 
F. Weber Company 


Glazes 

a. Ceramic, prepared 

b. Chemicals and oxides 

c. Underglaze pencil 
American Art Clay Company, a, b, c. 
Arts & Crafts Distributors, Inc., a 
Brown Kone Studio, a 


| L. H. Butcher Company, a, b. 


Ceramichrome Inc., a, 
Crafters of Pine Dunes, a 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc 


, a,b, «. 


| Duncan Ceramic Products, Inc., a. 


Dwinnell Art & Craft Supply, a. 
Floquil Products Inc., a. 

The Handcrafters, a, b. 

Harrop Precision Furnace Co., a, b. 

L & L Mfg. Company, a 

Lewis Artist Supply Company, a. 
Potters’ Wheel, a. 

Practical Drawing Company, a. 
Reward Ceramics Colors, a, 

Sax Arts & Crafts, a. 

Seeley's Ceramic Service, a, b 
Specialized Ceramics Corporation, a. 
Standard Ceramic Supply Co., a, b 
Stewart Clay Company, Inc., a, b 
Tepping Studio Supply Company, a, b. 
Touch-O-Magic, a, b. 

Van Howe Ceramic Supply Co., a, b. 
Western Ceramics Supply, a, b. 

Jack D. Wolfe Company, Inc., a, b. 


| Ink 


a. Blockprinting 

b. Drawing 

c. Felt point pen 

d. Textile 
American Artists Color Works, b, c. 
The American Crayon Company, a 
Arts & Crafts Distributors, Inc., a. 
Bienfang Paper Company, Inc., b 

Bradley Company, a. 


| The Carter's Ink Company, b, c. 
| Cleveland Crafts Company, a, d 
| The Craftint Mfg. Company, b 
Diamond Ink & Adhesive Co., b 
Dwinnell Art & Craft Supply, d 
Flash Mfg. Company, c. 
Floquil Products, Inc., a, b, c, d 
Graphic Chemical & Ink Co., a 
M. Grumbacher, Inc., a, b 

L. Hammett Company, a 

iggins Ink Company, Inc., b 
C ee Hunt, a,b, d 

C. Larson Company, Inc., a 

ewis Artist Supply Company, a 
Marsh Stencil Machine Co., a 





| The 


Mitchell Steven Hobbycraft Co., a. 


| The Naz-Dar Company, d 


The Oriental Rug Company, d 
Permanent Pigments Inc., a, b, ¢ 
Rembrandt Graphic Arts Co. Inc., a 
Sanford Ink Company, b. 


| Sax Arts & Crafts, a. 


Speedry Products Inc., ¢, d 
S. S. Stafford, Inc., b. 
Sto-Rex Craft Division, a, b 
Talens & Son, Inc., a, b 
Weber Costello Company, a 
F. Weber Company, a, b 


| Jewelry Making Tools & Supplies 


Bergen Arts and Crafts 
Cleveland Crafts Company 


| Craftools, Inc 
| Creative Merchandisers 


Grieger's, Inc 
The Handcrafters 
Cc. R. Hill Co 
Immerman & Sons 
The Jewelry Craftsman Co 
Sam Kramer 
National Arrtcraft Supply Co 
Schrader Instrument Co 
Sto-Rex Craft Division 
Tepping Studio Supply Co 
| Van Howe Ceramic Supply Co. 
Western Ceramics Supply 
Wilhold Glues, Inc. 


Kilns, Pottery 

a. Electric 

b. Gas 
American Art Clay Co., a, b. 
Bergen Arts and Crafts, a. 
Brown Kone Studio, a. 
Buell Kilns, a 
Ceramichrome Inc., a, b. 
| The Denver Fire Clay Company, a, b. 
| B. F. Drakenfeld & _ Sonne ci Inc., a. 
| Educational School Products Co., a 
| Electric Hotpack Company, Inc., a. 
| Graphic Chemical & Ink Co., a 
Gregory Kiln Company, a 

Tonderafters, a. 

Harrop Precision Furnace Co., a. 
L & L Mfg. Company, a 
Lewis Artist Supply Company, a 
The Potters’ Wheel, a 
Sculpture House, Inc., a 
Seeley'’s Ceramic Service, a 
Standard Ceramic Supply Co., a. 
Stewart Clay Company, Inc., a 
Tepping Studio Supply Co., a. 
Van Howe Ceramic Supply Co., a. 








Western Ceramics Supply, a, b 
| Jack D. Wolfe Company, Inc., a, b. 


Leads, Black and Colored 
Dwinnell Art & Craft Supply 
Venus Pen & Pencil Corp 

F. Weber Company 


Leathercraft 


a. Lacing and supplies 
b. Leather 
c. Tools 


Cleveland Crafts Company, a, b, ¢ 
Dwinnell Art & Craft Supply, a, 6, c. 
. L. Hammett Company, a, b, ¢ 

| Hermann Oak Leather Company, b 

| Kirkpatrick Leather Co., a, b, c. 

| LaClair Art Craft Supplies, a. 

| J. C. Larson Company, Inc., a, b, ¢ 

| Mitchell Steven Hobbycraft Co., a 

| Fred Mueller Saddles & Ranchwear, a 

| Practical Drawing Company, a. 


| Binney & Smith Inc 


| Permanent Pigments Inc 


Sax Arts & Crafts, a 

Sto-Rex Craft Division, a, b, ¢ 
Strauch Leathercraft, a, b, c 
X-Acto Inc., ¢ 


Looms and Weaving Supplies 
Apple Tree Shop & Loom Room 
Bergman Looms 

Milton Bradley Company 
Cleveland Crafts Company 
Craftools, Inc 

The Handcrafters 

Robert F. Heartz 


| Lily Mills Co 
| Norwood Loom Company 
| Oriental Rug Company 


Practical Drawing Company 
Structo Manufacturing Company 


Metalcraft 


a. Foil, metal 
b. Sheet metal 
c. Tools and equipment 


| Bergen Arts and Crafts, a, b, c. 
| Cleveland Crafts Co., a, b, « 


Craftools, Inc., ¢ 


| Creative Merchandisers, a, c 
| Delta Power Tool Division, ¢ 


Dwinnell Art & Craft Supply, b 
Grieger's, Inc., b, ¢ 
: L. Hammett Co., a 

he Handcrafters, a 
C. R. Hill Co., a, b, «. 
Immerman & Sons, a 

The Jewelry Craftsman Co., c 
Sam Kramer, c 

J. C. Larson Co., Inc., a, b, « 
Mitchell Steven Hobbycraft Co., 
Practical Drawing Company, a 
Sax Arts & Crafts, a 


| Schrader Instrument Co., b, « 


Sto-Rex Craft Division, a, b, « 


| Van Howe Ceramic Supply Co., 
| Wilton Tool Manufacturing Co 


Mosaic Tiles and Supplies 
Bergen Arts and Crafts 
Cleveland Crafts Co 

Creative Merchandisers 

The Handcratters 

Immerman & Sons 

Korsin Mosaic Crafts 


{ C. Larson Co. Inc 


he Potters’ Wheel 
Stewart Clay Co., Inc 
Sto-Rex Craft Division 


| Strauch Leathercraft 

| Tepping Studio Supply Co 

| Van Howe Ceramic Supply Co 

| Western Ceramics Supply Co 
Wilhold Glues, Inc 


Jack D. Wolfe Co. Inc 


Paint 


. Casein 

. Finger 
Fluorescent 
Oil 
Tempera 
Textile 

. Water color 


Advance Crayon & Color Corp., b, e, g 


| American Art Clay Co., b, e, f, g 
| American Artists Color Works, a, b,e, 9, 


The American Crayon Co., ¢, e, f, g 
Arts & Crafts Distributors, Inc., a 
Bienfang Paper Co., Inc., e 

,b,e,9 

Milton Bradley Company, b, e, g 
The Carter's Ink Company, e 


| Cleveland Crafts Co., b, e, f, g 
| Crafters of Pine Dunes, b 
| The Craftint Mfg. Co.,b, ¢, d,e,9 


Dwinnell Art & Craft Supply, d 


| Educational School Products Co., b 
| Floquil Products Inc 
| M. Grumbacher, Inc., 


, ec, d, § 
a,d,e,g 
The Handcrafters, e 

LaClair Art Craft Supplies, a 
Lewis Artist Supply Co., a 

O. E. Linck Co., Inc., f 

The Naz-Dar Company, c, f 

Nu Media, b, f 

The Oriental Rug Co., f 
,a,d,e,9g 





Practical Drawing Company, c 
Rich Art Color Co., Inc., ¢, g 
Sanford Ink Co., e 

Sax Arts & Crafts, a 

S. S. Stafford, Inc., e 

Sto-Rex Craft Division, f 

Talens & Son, Inc., a,c, d,e,f,g 
Tepping Studio Supply Co., b, e, g 
Weber Costello Co.,b, e, fg 

F. Weber Co..d,e,f,g 


Paint Cups 

Milton Bradley Company 
The Craftint Mfg. Co 
Gemexco, Inc 

M. Grumbacher, Inc 
Permanent Pigments, Inc 
Talens & Son, Inc 

F. Weber Co 


Palettes 


a. Disposable 

b. Wood 
Bee Paper Company, Inc., a 
Bienfang Paper Co., Inc., a 
The Craftint Mfg. Co., a, b 
Gemexco, Inc., b 
M. Grumbocher, Inc., a, b 
LaClair Art Craft Supplies, a 
National Card, Mat and Board Co., a 
Permanent Pigments, Inc., a, b 
F. Weber Co., a, b 


Paper 
Artists’ board 
Block printing 
Colored corrugated 
Colored gummed 
Construction 
Crepe 
Drawing 
Tissue, craft, colored 
Transfer, colored 

j. Water color 
The American Crayon Co., e 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., a, j 
Arts & Crafts Bistribstors, Inc., a 
Chas. T. Bainbridge’s Sons, a, f, g, j 
Bee Paper Company, Inc., e, g, j 
Bemiss- Jason Corporation, c, e 
Bienfang Paper Co., Inc., a, b, e, g, j 
Milton Bradley Company, e, j 
Craftools, Inc., b 
Cleveland Crafts Co., e, f, g, j 
The Craftint Mfg. Co., g, j 
Crystal Tissue Co., g, 
Dennison Manufacturing Co., d, e, f 
Dwinnell Art & Craft Supply, j 
Educational School Products Co., Inc.,b 
Graphic Chemical & Ink Co., a, b 
M. Grumbacher, Inc., a, g, j 
J. L. Hammett Co., b, e 
LaClair Art Craft Supplies, a 
Mitchell Steven Hobbycraft Co., d, e, f 
National Card, Mat & Board Co.,a,g, j 
Permanent Pigments, Inc., g, j 
Rembrandt Graphic Arts Co., Inc., b 
Saral Paper, i 
Sax Arts & Crafts, a, g, j 
Strathmore Paper, a, g 
Technical Papers Corp., b 
Tepping Studio Supply Co 
F. Weber Co. a, g, j 


‘“remsange 


Pencils 

Charcoal 

Colored 

Drawing 

Marking 

Water color 
The American Crayon Co. a,¢,d 
Milton Bradley Company, d 
Cleveland Crafts Co., a, b 
Crafters of Pine Dunes, a 
The Craftint Mfg. Co., a, b 
Dwinnell Art & Craft Supply, d 
Eagle Pencil Co., a, ¢ 
Eberhard Faber Co.,a,6,¢,d,e 
Gemexco, Inc., a, b,c, d,e 
General Pencil Co., a,b, ¢, d,e 
M. Grumbacher, Inc., a, b, c, d, e 
The Handcrafters, b 
LaClair Art Craft Supplies, a 
Lewis Artist Supply Co., a 
Permanent Pigments, Inc., a, c, d 


| Craftools, Inc 


The Potters’ Wheel, d 

Sax Arts & Crafts, a 

Venus Pen & Pencil Corp., a, b, c, d,e 
F. Weber Co., a, ¢ 


Pens 


a. Lettering and drawing 
b. Marking, felt tip 
Camera Equipment Co., Inc., b 
The Carter's Ink Co., b 
The Craftint Mfg. Co., a 
Cushman & Denison, b 
Flash Mfg. Co., b 
Floquil Products Inc., b 
Gemexco, Inc., a, b 
M. Grumbacher, Inc., a 
C. Howard Hunt, a 
Lewis Artist Supply Co., a 
Marsh Stencil Machine Co., b 
Permanent Pigments, Inc., a, b 
Sanford Ink Co., b 
Sax Arts & Crafts, a 
Heid! Slocum, a 
Speedry Products, Inc., b 
Talens & Son, Inc., a 


F. Weber Co., a 


Placement Service 
SOS Personnel Bureau 


| Plastic 


a. Block 

b. Liquid 

c. Sheet 
Adhesive Products Corp., b 
Bee Paper Co., Inc., ¢ 
Cleveland Crafts Co., b, « 


| Fry Plastics International, a, b, « 


M. Grumbacher, Inc., b. 


| National Card, Mat & Board Co., « 
| Rembrandt Graphic Arts Co., Inc., ¢ 


Pottery and Modeling 
Tools and Supplies 
Adhesive Products Corp 
American Art Clay Company 
Bergen Arts and Crafts 
Brown Kone Studio 

Crafters of Pine Dunes 
Craftools, Inc 

Creative Merchandisers 

The Handcrafters 

House of Wood & Crafts 
Lewis Artist Supply Co 

The Potters’ Wheel 

Sculpture House, Inc 
Seeley's Ceramic Service 
Standard Ceramic Supply Co 
Stewart Clay Co., Inc 
Tepping Studio Supply Co 
Van Howe Ceramic Supply Co 
Western Ceramics Supply 

F Weber Co 

Jack D Wolfe Co Inc 
X-Acto Inc 


Pottery Wheels 

a. Kick 

b. Power 
American Art Clay Company, a, b 
Ceramichrome, Inc., a, b 
Craftools, Inc., a, b 
The Denver Fire Clay Co., a, b 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co. Inc., a, b 
Educational School Products Co., a 
The Handcrafters, a, b 
H. B. Klopfenstein & Sons, a 
Lewis Artist Supply Co., a 
The Potters’ Wheel, a, b 
Sax Arts & Crafts, a 
Sculpture House, Inc., a, b 
Seeley's Ceramic Service, a, b 
Standard Ceramic Supply Co., a, b 
Stewart Clay Co., Inc., a, b 
Tepping Studio Supply Co., a, b 
Van Howe Ceramic Supply Co., a 
Western Ceramics Supply Co., a, b 
Jack D. Wolfe Co. Inc., a, b 


b 


Presses 

a. Blockprinting 

b. Etching 

c. Lithographic 
Cleveland Crafts Co., a 
a,b,c 


Dwinnell Art & Craft Supply, a 
A. |. Friedman, Inc., a 
Graphic Chemical & Ink Co., a, b, « 
Robert F. Heartz, a, b, « 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Co., a 

C. Larson Co., Inc., a 

ewis Artist Supply Co., a 
Mitchell Steven Hobbycraft Co., a 
Practical Drawing Company, a 
Rembrandt Graphic Arts Co., a, b, ¢ 
Sox Arts & Crafts, a 
Sto-Rex Craft Division, a 
F. Weber Co., a, b 


Publishers, Books 
a. Art appreciation and history 
b. Art education 
c. Art methods 


The American Crayon Co., b 

Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc., a, b, ¢ 
Chilton Co., Book Div., ¢ 

Davis Publications, Inc., c 

E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., b, « 
Harcourt, Brace, World, a, 

Harper & Brothers, Publishers, a, b, ¢ 
Hastings House, Publishers, a, « 
Hiagins Ink Co., Inc., « 

Macmillan Co., a, b 

McGrow-Hill, a, 

David McKay Co., Inc., b, « 
McKnight & McKnight Pub. Co., « 
Pitman Publishing Corp., a, b, c 
Pocket Books, Inc., a 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, a, b, « 
Reinhold Publishing Co., a, b, « 

The Ronald Press Co., a, b, « 

Sunset Books, Lane Book Co., c 
University of California Press, a, b, ¢ 
University of Minnesota Press, a, « 
University of Nebraska Press, a, b, c 
University Prints, a 

Watson-Guptill Publications, Inc., a, ¢ 
World Publishing Company, a, b, « 


Raffia: Colored and Natural 
Cleveland Crafts Company 
Dwinnell Art & Craft Supply 
Educational School Products Co., 
}. L. Hammett Company 

J. C. Larson Company, Inc 
Mitchell Steven Hobbycraft Co 
Practical Drawing Company 

Sax Arts & Crafts 

Sto-Rex Craft Division 

Strauch Leathercraft 


Reproductions 

a. Painting 

b. Prints 

c. Sculpture 
Artex Prints, b 
Colonial Art Company, b 
Lewis Artist Supply Company, a 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, a, b 
Museum of Modern Art, a, b 
Museum Pieces, Inc., c 
Dr. Konrad Prothmann, a, b 
Sculpture House, Inc., « 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., a 
University Prints, b 
World Publishing Co., a, b 


Rug Craft Supplies 
Robert F. Heartz 

Oriental Rug Company 
Practical Drawing Company 


Schools 


a. Art education 

b. Design and instruction 
Akron Art Institute, b 
Albright Art School, b 
Art Academy of Cincinnati, b 
Art Institute of Chicago, b 
Atlanta Art Institute, b 
Atlanta University, b 
Boston Museum School, a 
Boston University, b 
California College of Ants & Crafts, b 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, b 
Chouinard Arrt Institute, a, b 
Cleveland Institute of Ar, b 
Colorado State College of Education, b 
Cooper School of Ant, a 


Cooper Union, b 
Cranbrook Academy of Art, b 
me Herron Art School, b 

ansas City Art Institute, b 
Layton School of Art, b 
Maryland Institute, b 
Massachusetts School of Art, b 
Memphis Academy of Arts, b 
Minneapolis School of Art, b 
Moore Institute of Art, b 
New York University, a 
Parsons School of Design, b 
The Pennsylvania State University, b 
Philadelphia Museum College of Art,b 
Pratt Institute, b 
Rhode Island School of Design, b 
Rochester Institute of Technology, b 
Rutgers University, b 
Syracuse University, b 
Temple University, b 
Univ. of California at Los Angeles, b 
University of Cincinnati, 
University of Hawaii, b 
University of Ilinois, b 
University of Minnesota, a, b 
University of New Mexico, b 
University of Washington, b 
University of Wisconsin, a, b 
University of Wyoming, b 
Washington University, b 
Worcester Art Museum School, b 


Scissors and Shears 


The Acme Shear Company 
Cleveland Crafts Company 
A. |. Friedman Inc 

LaClair Art Craft Supplies 
Lewis Artist Supply Co 
Oriental Rug Company 
Sax Arts & Crafts 


Screen-printing Supplies 
Adhesive Products Corporation 
The Craftint Mig. Company 
Floquil Products, Inc 

Graphic Chemical & Ink Company 
National Card, Mat and Board Co 
The Naz-Dar Company 

Nu Media 

Permacel 

Practical Drawing Company 
Sculpture House, Inc 

Sto-Rex Craft Division 


Sculpturing Tools and Supplies 
American Art Clay Company 
Crattools, Inc 

Craftsman Wood Service Company 
Creative Merchandisers 

M. Grumbacher, Inc 

H B Klopfenstein & Sons 

Lewis Artist Supply Company 

Sox Arts & Crafts 

Stewart Clay Company, Inc 

Tepping Studio Supply Company 
Van Howe Ceramic Supply Company 
Vermont Marble Company 

Jack D. Wolfe Company, Inc 


Sprayers, Glaze 

American Art Clay Company 
Bergen Arts and Crafts 
Cleveland Crafts Company 
The Craftint Mig. Company 
Craftools, Inc 

Dwinnell Art & Craft Supply 
Grieger's, Inc 

Seeley's Ceramic Service 
Tepping Studio Supply Company 
Western Ceramics Supply 
Wold Air Brush Company 
Jack D. Wolfe Company, Inc 


Stained Glass 


Edmund Scientific Company 
Immerman & Sons 


Stones, Semi-precious 
John J. Barry Company 
Grieger's, Inc 

CR. Hill Co 

Sam Kramer 

Sto-Rex Craft Division 





Tape 
a. Dralting 
b. Masking 
c. Pressure-sensitive 


The Carter's Ink Company, b. 
The Craftint Mfg. Company, c. 
Delkote Incorporated, c. 


Dennison Manufacturing Company, b,c. 


Dwinnell Art & Craft Supply, c. 
Graphic Chemical & Ink 
House of Wood & Crafts 
LaClair Art Craft on ly a. 
Permaéel, a, b, ¢ 

Practical Goonies Company, b. 
Sax Arts & Crafts, a. 

Stik-Tack Company, c : 

F. Weber Company, a 


Threads, Embroidery 
a. Cotton 
b. Linen 
c. Metallic 
d. Silk 
e. Wool 
Coats & Clark, a, ¢, e. 
The Handcrafters, a. 
Kirkpatrick Leather Co., a, d. 
Oriental Rug Company, a, b, d, e. 


imac q 


Tiles, Ceramic 
a. Ceramic 
b. Composition 
American Art Clay Company, a 
Bergen Arts and Crafts, a. 
own Kone Studio, a 
Cleveland Crafts Company, a 


Creative Merchandisers, a. 
Dwinnell Art & Craft Supply, b 
The Handerafters, a. 

J. C. Larson Company, Inc., a. 
©-P Craft Company, Inc., 7 
The Potters’ Wheel, a. 
Sax Arts & Crafts, a 
Seeley's Ceramic Rattan 


iano Ceramics, Inc., a. 


Stewart Clay Company, Inc 
ze Rex Craft Division, a. 

pping Studio Supply oy hg a. 
vor owe Ceramic Supply Co., °, b. 
Western Ceramics Supply Jae 
Jack D. Wolfe Company, inc., :* 


Travel Service 

Assoc. British & Irish Rwys. Inc. 
Canadian Govenmont ag Bureau 
Canadian Pacific Rwy. 

Hawaii Visitors co 

New England Council 





Craftsman Wood Service Congiaee, a 


| esaonieg | Ceramic Supply C es a. 





Oregon State System of Higher Educ. 
Santa Fe System Lines 
Trans World Airlines 


Varnishes, Artists’ 
American Artists Color Works 
The Craftint Mig. Com 
Dwinnell Art & Craft Supply 
Floquil Products Inc. 

At Friedman Inc. 
M. Grumbacher, Inc. 
The O-P Craft Company, Inc. 
Permanent Pigments, Inc. 
Talens & Son, Inc. 
F. Weber Company 


Wax Sealing 


Graphic Chemical & Ink Company 
Higgins Ink Company, Inc. 


Wood 
. Articles to decorate 
. Blocks 


a 
Arts & Crafts Degtatin, Inc., a. 
Chas. F. Bingler Sons, d 
Cleveland Crafts Company, a, d, f. 
Craftools, Inc., b, d 


| Be 


Craftsman Wood Ser., a, b, 
Ita Power Tool Division, 
Dremel Mfg. Company, df. 
Sarg: Products, Inc., ¢. 

E. B. Frye & Son, a. 


Gemexco, Inc. 


| Graphic Chemical & - Company, b. 





GEREN OR Br UE PLIERS wannaicn vntoies 


Acme Shear Company 
Adhesive Products Corp. 


100 Hicks St., Bridgeport 8, Conn. 


Canadian Pacific Rwy. Co. 


The Handcrafters, a 
Hoag of Wood & “ae a. 
Kramer, e. 

f "C Larson Company, Inc., a. 

he O-P Craft Company, Inc. a, b, d. 
Permanent Pigments, Inc., 

Rembrandt Graphic Arts “a _b, d. 
Sculpture House, Inc., d. 
Heidi Slocum, d 
Sto-Rex Craft * ae a. 

roning Sate Supply Company, a 
Wilton Tool Manufacturing Co., g. 
X-Acto Inc., g. 


Yarn 

a. Cotton 

b. Metallic 

c. Rayon 

d. Wool 
Milton Bradley Company, a 
Cleveland Crafts Company, d 
Cliveden Yarns, d. 
Coats & Clark, a, b, c, d. 
Conlin Yarns, 
J. L. Hammett Company, a 
Oriental Rug Company, a, c, d. 


ARE ADVERTISERS IN THIS ISSUE 


Windsor St., Montreal 3, Que. 


1660 Boone Ave., New York 60, N. Y. 
Advance Crayon & Color Corp. 136 Middleton St., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
Akron Art Institute 140 East Market St., Akron, Ohio 
Albright Art School 1231 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


* Carnegie Institute of Technolegy 
Carter's Ink Company . 

* Ceramichrome Inc. 1591 5 S. Broadway, Gardens, Calif. 
Chilton Co. Book Division Chestnut at 59th St., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cambridge 42, Mass. 


* American Art Clay Company 4717 W. 16th St., Indianapolis 24, Ind. 


American Artists Color Works 
American Crayon Company 
Anchor-Dough 

Angel, H. Reeve & Co., Inc 
Apple Tree Shop and Loom Room 
Arabol Mfg. Co., The 


200 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
1706 Hayes Ave., Sandusky, Ohio 
P.O. Box 2056, Riverside, Calif. 

9 Bridewell Pl., Clifton, N. J. 
Freeland, Mich. 

110 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Art Academy of Cincinnati Eden Park, Cincinnati 6, Ohio 
Artex Prints, Inc. Westport, Conn. 
Art Institute of Chicago Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
Arts & Crafts Distributors, Inc. 321 Park Ave., Baltimore 1, Md. 
Assoc. Brit. & Irish Rwys. 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Atlanta Art Institute 1262 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 9, Ga. 
Atlanta University, Arts and Secs. 223 Chestnut S.W., Atlanta 14, Ga. 
Aurora Plastics Co. 44 Cherry Valley Rd., West Hempstead, N. Y. 


Bailey Films Inc. 6509 DeLongpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Bainbridge's, Chas. T. Sons 20 Cumberland St., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 
Barry, John J. Company P.O. Box 15, Detroit 31, Mich, 
Bee Paper Company, Inc. P.O. Box 1016, Passaic, N. J. 
Bemiss- Jason Corporation 


* Cleveland Crafts Se 


© Craftint Mig. Co. 
® Craftools, Inc. 


Chouinard Art Institute 743 S. Grand View St., Les Angeles 57, Calif. 
Claycrafters : 2101 Eastern, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
4707 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio 
1141 E. Boulevard, Cleveland 6, Ohio 
7272 Neville Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio 
711 Arch St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
Coats & Clark Sales Cos 430 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Colonial Art Company 1336 N.W. 1st St., Oklahoma City 4, Okla. 
Colorado State College of Education Greeley, Colo. 
Commercial Paste Co. 504 Buttles Ave., Columbus 15, Ohio 
Conlin Yarns P.©. Box 4119, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
Contemporary Films, Inc. 267 West 25th St., New York 1,N. Y 
Cooper School of Art . 6300 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio 
Cooper Union Fourth at 7th, New York 3, N. Y. 
Coronet Films Coronet Bidg., Chicago 1, Ill. 
Crafters of Pine Dunes Box 136, Cascade, Wisc. 
18501 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 12, Ohio 
396 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
2727 S. Mary St., Chicago 8, Ill. 


Cleveland Institute of Art 
Climax Industries 
Cliveden Yarns 


Craftsman Wood Service Co. 
Cranbrook Academy of Art 


Bennett, Chas. A. Co., 
Bergen Arts and Crafts 


Bergman Looms 


Beseler, Charles Company 
Bienfang Paper Company, Inc. 


Bingler, Chas. F. Sons 
Binney & Smith Inc. 


Boston Museum School 
Boston University School of Fine & Applied Arts 
Bradley, Milton Company 


* Braquette, Inc. 
* Brooks Mfg. Co. 
Brown Kone Studio 


Brunswick Corporation 


Buel! Kilns 
Butcher, L. H. Co. 


Camera Equipment Co., 
Canadian Gov't Travel Bureau 


me ts 237 N. Monroe St., 


1051 Meredith Dr., 


3250 Ash St., Palo Alto, Calif 
Peoria 3, lil. 
300 $.W. 17th Ave., Miami, Flo. 
Route 1, Box 185, Poulsbo, Wash. 
219 South 18th St., East Orange, N. J. 
Metuchen, N. J. 

498 Sixth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
230 The Fenway, Boston, Mass. 

Boston 15, Mass. 
74 Park St., Springfield, Mass. 
Lenox, Mass. 
Cincinnati 31, Ohio 
Flag Pond Rd., Saco, Me. 

2605 E. Kilgore Rd., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

P.O. Box 302, Royal Oak, Mich. 

3628 E. Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles 23, Calif. 


Calif. College of Arts & Crafts Broadway at College, Oakland 11, Calif. 
Inc. 315 W. 43rd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Kent Bidg., Ottawa, Ontario 


Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


Crayon, Water Color and Craft Institute, The 


Creative Merchandisers 
Crystal Tissue Company 


Cushman & Denison Mfg. Ce. 


Davis Publications, Inc. 
D. Jay Products, Inc. 
Delkote, Inc. 


420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


1821 Fourth St., San Rafael, Calif. 
Middletown, Ohio 
Camden 1, N. J. 


112 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 
P.O. Box 797, Newark 1, N. J 
P.O. Box 1335, Wilmington 99, Del. 


Delta Power Tool Division 400 N. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


Dennison Mfg. Co. 
Denver Fire Clay Co., The 


Diamond Ink & Adhesive Co. 
¢ Drakenfeld, B. F. & Co., Inc. 


¢ Dremel Mfg. Co. 


Duncan Ceramic Products fee. 


Dutton, E. P. & Co. Inc. 


300 Howard St., Framingham, Mass. 
3033 Blake St., Denver 17, Colo. 
216 S. Ind St., Milwaukee 4, Wisc. 
45 Park Pl., New York 7, N. Y. 
2444 18th St., Racine, Wisc. 

4030 N. Blackstone, Fresno 3, Calif. 


300 Park Ave. South, New York 10, N. Y. 


Dwinnell Art & Craft Supply 2312 National Rd., Wheeling 1,W. Va. 


Eagle Pencil Co. 
Easel Seat 


Danbury, Conn. 
9 St. James Pl., Glen Cove, N. Y. 





Crestwood, Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
eif 101 E. Gl cester Pike. Barrinaton. N j 
Educationa Products (€ 69 W. 23rd St... New York 1 N.Y 
Electr c Hotoack ¢ Inc. Cottman & Melrose St.. Philadelohia 3 Pa 
Encyclopedia Britannica Film 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill 


Eye Gate House Inc 146-01 Archer Ave jamaica 35, N.Y 


Eberhard Faber Pen & Pencil Co. Inc 


Edmun 3 C 


Film Associate f Calif. 11014 Santa Monica, | Angeles 25, Calif 
Flash Mia. ¢ 169 Murray St., Newark N. J 
Floquil Products Inc Cobleskill, N. Y 
Friedman. A. I. Inc 95 West 45th St. New York 36. N. Y 
Fry Plastics International 8601 Figueroa St., L Angeles 3, Calif 

B & On Wilton N Hi 


tt Tubular Products Inc 
“jemex Inc 419 Park Ave. South. New Y 
eneral Pencil C« 67 Fleet St Je sey N 
rade-Aid Corporation 46 Bridae St.. N a.N_H 
raflex Inc Rochester 3. N. Y 
raphic Chemical & Ink Co 714 N. Ardmore Ave Villa Park. Il 
regory Kiln Company 91570 Edaecli# Dr. Cleveland 23 hic 
riegers, Inc 1633 E. Walnut St., Pasadena 4, Calif 
Grumbacher, M. Inc 460 West 34th St.. New York, N. Y 


802 East King St 


Hamilton Manufacturing C Two River 
Hammett, J. L. Company Kendall Square, Cambridge 49 
165 Water St., Lyons, N. Y.; 2393 Vauxhall Rd. Un 

The Handcrafters Waur 
Harcourt, Brace and World Co., Inc. 750 Third Ave., N. Y 
Harper & Brothers. Publisher 49 E 33rd St... New York 1 
Harrop Precision Furnace 3470 E. Fifth Ave.. Columt 1" 
Hastings House. Publishers 151 East 50th St. New Y 
Hawaii Visitors Bureau 2051 Kalkava Ave., Hon 
Heartz Robert F 
Hermann Oak Leather Co 
Herron J »hn, Art School 
Hiaagins Ink Co. Inc 271 Ninth St.. Br \ ’ 

Hiler Col r Charts 55 Kearney St San Frar c Ca 
Hill, C. R. Company 35 W. Grand River, Detroit 26, Mic 
Homs, Douglas Co 1314 Rollins Rd, Burlingan 
House of Wood & Crafts 3408 N. Holton St.. Milwa 

Hunt, C. Howard Pen Company ‘7th and State Sts., Camder 


4050 North Fir } 
110 East 16th St.. Indian 


Ideal Paste & Chemical Co 559 West 140th 
Immerman & Sons 1924 Euclid Av 
Indiana University (Audio-Visual Center) 
International Film Bureau 332 S. Michigar 


139 N. Wabash Ave 


Kansas City Art Institute 4415 Warwick Blvd 

Ke waunee Techn cal Furniture C< mpany 

Kirkpat ck Leather Co 401 N 4 

Klopfenstein, H. B. & Sons pute 
Korsin Mosaic Crafts 395 West H n 


Kramer, Sam 29 West 8th St.. New York 


L & L Mf. ¢ 136- 8th St 

LaClair Art Craft Supplies 21st Ave. & Taraval 

Lamp Products P.O 

Lane Book Company 

Larson, J. C. Co., Inc 820 South Tripp Ave 

Layton ch lof Ar 1362 N. Py spect A ve Milwaukee 
Lewis Artist ‘ Ts ply Co 6408 Woodward Ave Detr 

L ly Mill '¢ Shelt y N 


Linck. O. E. Co.. Inc Clifton 


Macmillan Company 60 Fifth Ave New York 11, N 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc 330 W. 42nd St... New York 36,N. Y 
McKay, David Company, Inc. 119 West 40th St.. New York 18,N. Y 
McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co Bloomington, Ill 
Marsh Stencil Machine Co Belleville, III 
Maryland Institute School of Art and Design Baltimore 17, Md 
Massachusetts School of Art 364 Brookline Ave., Boston 15, Mass 
Memphis Academy of Arts 690 Adams Ave., Memphis 5. Tenn 
Metropolitan Museum of Art Fifth Ave. at 82nd, New York 28. N. Y 
Minneapolis School of Art 200 East 25th St.. Minneapolis 4, Minn 
Mitchell Steve 5 ) re *) 471 Main St.. Farm nadale.L.|. N Y 
1328 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa 

es & Ranchwr 1415 Lorimer St.. Denver 2. Ce 

11 West 53rd St... New York 19 
15 West 27th St.. New York 
Nappor 
1946 Hillhurst Ave Los Anaele 

raft Supply Co 12213 Euclid Ave., Cleveland ¢ 
rd, Mat and Board Co. 11422 S. Broadway, L. A. 61 

npany, The 461 Milwaukee Ave., Chicag 
ouncil Statler Bidg., Boston 

ty, Art Ed. Der Ne ‘ 

m Company Box 272 


O-P Craft Co. Inc.. The 
Oregon State yst of Higher Educ 1633 E Park Ave 
Oriental Rug Co., The 214 South Central Ave 


Parsons Schoo! of Desian 
Pennsylv mia yrate Iniver 


410 East 54th St.. New York 22. N. Y 
sity University Park, Pa 
Permace US. Highway, N Brunswick, N J 
Permanent Piaments In 9714 Highland Ave., Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
Philadelohia Museum ( ae of An Philadelphia 9 Pa 
Pitman Publishing Corr a 2 West 45th St.. New York 36, N. Y 
Pocket Book In 630 Fifth Ave... New York 20,N. Y 
Pol ; at Inc 630 Fifth Ave New York 290. N. Y 
Potter Wheel The 11447 f sclid Ave... Cleveland 6, Ohio 
Practical Drawing ¢ P Box 5388, Dallas 22, lexas 
Pratt Institute 215 Ryerson St Bro klyn 5, N.Y 
Prothmann, Dr. K 87 Milburn Ave., Baldwin, L.1., N. Y 
Putnan ( P 91 Madison Ave... New York 16. N. Y¥ 


Reinhold Publishis rf n 430 Park Ave., New York 22,N. Y 
Rembrandt Film rar 967 West 25th St... New York 1,N. Y 
Remt randt raoh rts In Ytockton. N } 
ReWard Ceramic ( rs 1985 Firestone Blvd. | Anaeles 1. Calif 
Rhode Island Sch | of De sign 9 College SI Providence 3. R. | 
Rich Art Color ¢ Inc 31 West 21st St... New York 10, N. Y 
Rochester Institute t Tech 65 Plymouth Ave., S Rochester 8. N. Y 
Rogers Isinalass & Glue Company 910 Eastern Ave... Gloucester, Mass 
Ronald Press Co 15 East 26th St., New York 10, N. Y 
Rutger University New Brunswick, N J 


Safety Cutter Come any P.O. Box 696. Men! Park Calif 
Sanford Ink ¢ 9740 Washinaton Blvd., Bellwood, Ill 
onta Fe ystem | mes 80 E Jacks n Blvd ( hicago 4 LL 
aval Panes 5 Tudor City Pl New York 17.N. Y 
Sax Arts & Crafts 1101 N. Third St., Milwaukee, Wisc 
Schrader Instrument 219 East First St. In Jependence lowa 
Sculpture H e, In 38 East 30th St. New York 16, N. Y 
Seele . Ceram Cc >ervice 7 9R ver St Ineonta NY 
Sheldon. E. H. Equipment ¢ Muskegon. Mich 
locum. Heid! Comoany. In 95 Chambers St.. New York 8. N. Y 
society for Visual Education 134° Diversey Pkwy Chicog 14. II 
Son-Nel 900 19th Ave . Jakland 6 Calif 
riano Ceramic Inc 290.21 Steinway St.. Lona Island City 5. N.Y 
OS Personnel Bureau 127 Tremont St.. Boston, Mass 
Specialized Ceramics Corporation Box 453, Wellsville, N. Y 
Speedry Products, Inc 91. 31 121st St. Richmond Hill 18, N. Y 
Stafford. S. S. Inc 609 Washinaton St... New York 14.N. Y¥ 
Standard Ceramic oply Co 1466 River Ave Pittsburgh 1? Pa 
Stewart Clay Co. Inc 133 Mulberry St... New York 13, N. Y 
stik-Tack Company 165 Bridae St.. Cambridge 41, Mass 
Yto-Rex Craft 149 Ninth St.. San Fran co 3. Calif 
Strathmore Par er ( West Sorin eld, Mass 
strauch Leathercraft Suoply Servic 28 Sanford St.. Glen Falk. N. Y 
structo Manufacturin« Route 7 Freeport, III 
sudy Abroad, In é est 57th St. New York 19. N. Y 
c yracu Un versity de Syracuse IN Y 


lalens & Son, Inc P.©. Box 453, Union, N. J 
Te chnical Por ers ( tC 25 Hunt naton Ave i) ston 16. Mass 
Temple University (Tyler Sch | of Fine An Philadelphia 22 Po 
Tepe ing Studio soply Co 3517 Riverside Dr Dayt n 5. Ohio 
Thayer & Chandler 331 ith Peoria St Chicago 7, Ill 
Thompson, Thomas C. ¢ The 1539 Deerfield Rd.. Highland Park. Ill 
Touch-O-Maaic Lake Louise, Chagrin Falls, Ohio 
Tran World Airling 101 W. 11th S Kansa City 6 Mo 


Jitra-Violet Product 5114 Walnut Grove Ave yan Gabriel, Calif 
Union Rubber & Asbestos C: Pp Box 1040, Trenton 6, N. J 
United World Films, Inc 1445 Park Ave. New York 29.N.Y 
Univer f California 405 Hilaard Ave Los Angeles 24, Calif 
Univer f California Pr Berkeley 4, Calif 
Us ne Cincinnati 21. Ohio 
Ur ver Hor ylulu 14 Hawaii 
Univer ’ plied Art Urbana, Hil 
Ur Minne ta 620 } hnston Hall. Minneapolis 14. Minn 
Univer Minne ta Press Minneapolis 14. Minn 
Un v Nebraska Press | ncoln 8. Nebr 
Univer ty i New Mexic Albuaquer we, N. Mex 
University Prints, The 15 Brattle St.. Cambridge 38, Mass 
Un versity of Wash naton Ss hoc | of Avrt Seattle 5 Wash 
University of Wisconsin 1327 University Ave.. Madison 6. Wisc 
University of Wyoming Laramie, Wyo 
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Van Howe Ceramic Supply Co. 1185 So. Cherokee, Denver 23, Colo 
Virginia Van Veen 119 Nassau St.. New York 38. N. Y 
Venus Pen & Pencil Core Lewisburg Tenn 
Verm nt Marble Company 61 Main St Proctor, Vi 
Viewlex Inc 7 Broadway, Holbrook, L. 1., N. Y 


Washington University School of Fine Arrts St. Lovis 5, Mo 
Watson-Guptill Pyt ations, Inc. 24 West 40th St. New York 18. N.Y 
ne sileatets 1220 Buttonwood St.. Philadelohia 23. Pa 
12th & McKinley Sts.. Chicago Heights, Ill 

ly Co. 1601 Howard St.. San Francisco 3. Calif 

678 Clover St.. Los Angeles 31. Calif 

9575 lriving Park Rd... Schiller Park, Ill 

9171 North California Ave.. Chicago 47. Ill 

. 124 Meeker Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y 
Art Museum Schoo Worcester, Mass 
shing Company 2231 West 110th St.. Cleveland 2, Ohio 


48-41 Van Dam St, Long Island City 1, N. Y¥ 


ylonewoare Co 


Box 580, Zanesville, Ohio 





WORLD RENOWNED COLORS 


Artists Colors A free folder and color 
chart offered by Permanent Pigments give 
Weber—specialists in art information on the properties, uses and 
materials fer’ the: clesssoom brilliant colors available in their ‘Liquitex 

- paint. ‘‘Liquitex'’ is the trade name of a Rembrandt Caseir 
and the student, gives you 


' k bud plastic-resin, emulsified into water The 
quality, pe) ee water provides the liquid and the resin is 
in mind, 


suspended in it. When the water evap- 


Talens Water Color 
in tube ors 


T ‘ TT tm@eliclit mais. 
orates, the solid resin forms a coating or alens Poste ato vo 


FOR OIL PAINTING film which adheres to almost any surface Talens Water Color and 
that is not oily or greasy. The ‘get ac Poster Color Sets 
CLASSES quainted" booklet gives some interesting ee a 
effects you can achieve with this medium By = ati ‘ne 
Build your oil color instruc- plus helpful hints on working with it. For 
fion around Weber Malfa your free copy, simply write Permanent Pig 
Oil Colors, in 1 x 4” tubes, ments Inc., 2700 Highland Avenue, Cin- 
the finest colors at prices cinnati 12, Ohio, and ask for the “Liquitex”’ 
within your budget. Be fur- folder. It will be sent promptly 

jher assured of the best. 
results with Weber labora- 

/ tory-controlled liquids, ‘Art 
/ School'' Canvas Boards, 
] Weber Oil Color Brushes. 


Talens Oil Crayons 

Talens Aquarel Paste! 

Rembrandt Waterproot Drawing Ink 
Talens Block Print na Ink 

Talens Gold silver and White Ink 

Talens Silka Textile ¢ rs oad Set 


Talens Relief Textile Cc 


Talens Colors for Glass Paint ng 
/ 


Ask Your School Supply Dealer or write 


FOR WATER COLOR ee TALENS & SON, INC., Union, New Jersey 
CLASSES : r 


Insist on Malfa Water Colors 
in ¥; 3 tubes or Weber 
; oe a a Felt-Tip Marker A _ new felt-tip pen 
refillable "School Art'’ Water . 

Col B tieb! marker, thin enough to be carried in the y Dremel 
olor Boxes, reliable Water pocket, has been introduced by Flash Man- ¢ 


Color Brushes, Papers. ufacturing Company, Newark, New Jersey yew c r MOTO-SHOP 
. The special ink will dry within seconds and ‘y 
FOR POSTER WORK will write on any surface—including metal 


available in eight brilliant colors. Your 
& DESIGN school supplies dealer or stationery store 


will have this new marker; or write Mr. L 
Use Weber non-toxic Tempera Gruber, Flash Mfg. Co., 169 Murray St., 
Show Card Colors, Weber Newark 5, N. J. for information 

Water-proof Pigment inks; 


FOR PASTEL WORK 


& SKETCHING ~~ SAFE - PORTABLE 


' Weber offers easy-totuse | ; A PRACTICAL JIG SAW 
- Agve Pastels that may be 


oT faieier-blended, Webtnianae'T. al FOR ARTS AND CRAFTS 
-and the finest papers. * : 

+ arabe . . A new concept in multi-purpose craft 

For Yout Complete Art Class- ; as 


tools designed for school arts and crafts 

room. Needs, ‘Specify Weber : projects. Moto-Shop is basically a 15 
: > t > 

Audie Visual A new easy to handle accessories include a 4” disc sander, grind- 

‘ , sound slidefilm projector, the Model 61 ing wheel and guard, wire and cloth 

F. WEBER co. 's announced by McClure Projectors, Inc buffing wheels and a 36” flexible shaft 

} Makers of Permalba The “61"" weighs only 11 pounds, making Has powerful ball-bearing motor — cuts 

" it readily portable for personnel, or class- wood up to 1%”, also plastics and light 

Philadelphia 23, Penna. 


room use. New features include an inter- metals. Table tilts 45° for angle and bevel 


utting. Unique blade guard makes it 
ruption switch to allow the operator to = q eget Ge 
completely safe for students of all ages 
even lower elementary grades. Three 


models from $24.95 to $49.95 
or picture continuity. For complete details 


: ; : Write for catalog and name of nearest craft dealer. 
write the Company at P.O. Box 236 
SAY You SAW 1 IN SCHOOL ARTS 1122 Central Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois DREMEL MFG. 60. doce 271 8 Racine. v 





Jig 
Saw with a power take-off. Available 


interrupt the program at any point and re 
sume immediately without loss of narration 
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HIGGINS gives you 


working speed and ease! 


Get these three new drawing aids and 
watch your rendering and drafting time 
take a fast and easy count-down. 

INDIA INK CARTRIDGE feeds the right 
amount of ink to any instrument. 
INK-A-MATIC fills ruling pens fast—with 
new “one-hand action”. 

TECHNICAL ILLUSTRATION — complete 
course in one book on this most timely sub- 
ject. Only $5.00 each, 


Get them today at your art or drafting sup- 
ply dealer! 























The International Standard of Excellence. 





AMACO HIGH TEMPERATURE 
ELECTRIC KILNS 2350" F. 


* Your Best Buy for All Purpose Firing. 
* 5 Models Designed for Studios and Schools. 
*% Safety Tested by Underwriters’ as Complete Units. 


Steel Exterior—Negligible heat radiation, silver-gray heat 
resistant finish. 


Firing Chamber—High fire refractory backed with supe- 
rior insulation. 


Long Life Elements—A-1 Kanthal wire, the best metallic 
alloy available, protected by high fire refractory holders. 


Instrument Panel—Pyrometer, safety pilot light, 3-speed 
heat controls. 


Safety Switch—Tamper proof. Fused to prevent electrical 
overload. 


Handy Storage Cabinet—For kiln furniture, supplies, etc. 


UL Seal—Your guarontee of complete kiln safety. 
Bat 


ge Request 56-page ceramic catalog for electrical and statistical 
Pe - \ data on 22 Amaco pottery and metal enaomeling kilns. 

r i 

’ , 


AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 24 ‘ 
NAEA SUPPORTING MEMBER 


‘INDIANA 





DRAWING PENCILS 


j . exit 
‘ + 


from box to box 


the quality 
never varies 


You'll never find Venus Drawing Pencils off 
even a hair. They’re consistent in all 17 
degrees. Venus’ Homogenized Lead* does it 
... insures uniform smoothness, perfect, 
smudge-free work ... from pencil to pencil, 
box to box. They're stronger too, hold a 
needle-point longer. Pressure Proofing* 
seals the lead to the wood along its full 
length. Prove all this for yourself. Send 
coupon today. *Exclusive Venus patent » 

} 
+ Venus Pen & Pencil Corp.. 
° Dept. © Lewisburg, Tena 


. Gentlemen: Enclosed is 25¢ for 24-page 
+ Inetrection booklet “Sketching with 
* Venus Pencils,’ including FREE Venus 
+ Drawing Pencil. 


a 


e Nene ____ 





° Aééress —— 





—Zone__. State__ 








Because Young Hands Deserve 

the Very Best... 
many teachers, educators and parents choose 
COLOR CRAFT crayons above all others. WHY? 
The hexagon shape of the crayons provide a firm 
yet comfortable relaxed grip and the unusual 
drawing texture makes drawing with them a 
real pleasure. They have been developed for 
unusual brilliance and blending qualities. 


All COLOR CRAFT prod- 
vets carry a non-toxic seal 
for positive assurance thot 
they contain no harmful 
ingredients. 


No. 188 
COLOR CRAFT 
JUMBO 
HEXAGON 
CRAYONS 
Available in bulk pocking 
Write for Complete Catalog ‘A 
ADVANCE CRAYON & COLOR CORP. 
136 Middleton Street + B’klyn6,N. Y. 


Send for the NEW 


CRAFTOOLS 
GRAPHIC ARTS 
CATALOG 
and PAPER SWATCH BOOK 


% PRINTING PRESSES and SUPPLIES 
% PRINTMAKING PAPERS and BOOKS 


% SUPPLIES for BLOCK PRINTING 
LITHOGRAPHY e ETCHING 
JAPANESE WOOD BLOCK PRINTING 


It’s FREE—Send for it now! 
CRAFTOOLS, INC. 


Dept. SA, 396 Broadway, New York 13,N.Y. 
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ASSURED QUALITY 


TESTED FOR 
NON-TOXICITY 


The ‘Certified Products" seal tells you 
that products which bear it have 
passed the established tests of The 
Institute. Detailed information ap- 
pears in an authoritative article from 
Art Education.’ Write fora copy to 


THE CRAYON, WATER COLOR AND CRAFT 
INSTITUTE, INC. 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Supplies 
am ~ 
Ceram. Mae ai 
Enameliné- 


TT 
= en Euclid —_ 
: Cleveland 6, O 


te instruction® 
_—_ with basic ** 

g¢ tor 
Send 2 














mt ON 


The RE-USABLE Adhesive for posting charts, papers, ort 
work, etc. on ANY surface in the classroom Better than 
tapes, tacks, staples or waxes. Lasts indefinitely. Approved 
by ACEI. Order from your schoo! supply distributor or write 
for his name and information. 
BROOKS MFG. CO. 
Cincinnati 31, Ohio 





“Palette Patter” keeps you posted on the lotest 
ond best in artist meterials ond equipment, newest 
techniques, outstending velues ond special offers. 


AHESGs SEPT ERY COMET ASS 


WARD ave €re2OrT 2. MICH 





WHAT'S NEW IN HANDCRAFTS? 


Up-to-the-minute suggestions and supplies for all 
crafts, skills. Leather, metal, mosaics, baskets, etc 
Top quality guaranteed. All price ranges. Complete stocks. : 
Prompt, occurate shipment. Leading schoo! supplier for 25 
years. New illustrated catalog rushed to you FREE 
j. C. LARSON COMPANY 


Dept. 1410 820 S. Tripp Chicago 24, Il! 








PRINTMAKERS SUPPLIES ¢* 
= 


P.O. Box 27. Villa Park. tll 





HE 
WANTS 


GOTHIC 


Why argue? Everybody wins with SPEEDBALL. Five styles and 36 points 
Brushes . 


... 4 Steel 
. . give you the widest choice of lettering combinations or finished drawings with 
a flair. For professional work specify SPEEDBALL. 


7 


BRUSHES FLICKERS — INKS 


C. HOWARD HUNT Pen Co., Camden 1, NJ. 





NOW! ONE PRODUCT 7 DOES THE WORK OF TEN! 


Ce 
ALL-PURPOSE POWDER TEMPERA 
ANSWERS YOUR 
ARTS AND CRAFTS NEEDS 
AT REMARKABLY LOW COST 


No longer do you have to buy a special Gothic All-Purpose Powder Tempera. 


paint for each different project. With 
just one basic color material, Gothic 
All-Purpose Powder Tempera, you can 
do: Poster Painting, Finger Painting, 
Block Printing, Textile Painting, Oil 
Painting, Spatter Cast, Gesso, Clay 
Decorating, Woodenware Decorating, 
and Glass Decorating. You and your 
students will be delighted with the 
results, thanks to the richer tones of 


22 colors come in 16-ounce pour spout 
canisters, easily stacked and stored. 
List Price: 85c per canister. Made by 
Sargent, color specialists for schools 
and artists for 40 years. Try Gothic 
All-Purpose Powder Tempera in your 
classroom. To ONE part powder, add 
ONE part water, by weight, for most 
desirable consistency. Order from your 
school-supply distributor. 


argent oo 


illuat rated booklet 


American Artists’ Color Works, Inc., 206 Fifth Ave. NW. ¥. 16. 8. ¥ 


(lear and precise 


Powder Tempera. Mail! this 


| Name 
| 


m today for your free copy 


Behoo! 


Address 


ructions on hew to use Gothic All-Purpose | 
roupe 


City Lone Mate 
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The gay and exciting paintings of Veronese reflect 
a rare blending of the religious and the secular. 
This month, Howard Collins describes the opulent 
setting which gave shape to the work of Veronese. 


Howard F. Collins 


If one were to recall those times in history when great periods 
of culture reach their final splendor; that last incandescence 
whose very brilliance is proportionately ominous to the im- 
pending dissolution and indeed often heralds the approach 
of a new austerity, few such eras could match the opulence 
and luxury of sixteenth century Venice. For only the most 
yague reasons the remaining vitality of the Italian. Cin- 
quecento seemed to coalesce in this scintillant port of the 
Adriatic where it reached an almost oriental profusion. Per- 
haps her dominance of Adriatic trade enabled Venice to 
retain an elegance and fortune more quickly relinquished by 
her sister cities of the beleaguered Italian Peninsula. The 
future of Italy was fading as navigation in the Mediterranean 
lost importance with the discovery of new trade routes. 

It was the good fortune of Venice to have as contempo- 
raries Titian, Tintoretto and Veronese. Although Titian is 
considered the greatest of the Venetian painters, Veronese 
is the artist whose work most closely reflects the golden 
age of this metropolis of the Adriatic. 
Paolo Caliari. 


His true name was 
He arrived in Venice from his native Verona 
at the age of twenty-five at which time his reputation was 
undoubtedly of some significance since he was summoned 


PAOLO VERONESE, 


to Venice to decorate the Hall of the Council of Ten in the 
Doges' Palace. He was not a painter of mood nor did he 
contrive with an eye to social portent. He had neither the 
depth nor the monumental significance of Titian's Humanism. 
Ignoring the commonplace, he concentrated on capturing the 
gay, festive mood of life in the fabled mansions along the 
Grand Canal. In a Venice whose position wastenuous at best, 
considering the Protestant revolt in the north, the rise of 
Spanish power in the west and the constant threat of the 
infidels to the east, play and the pursuit and enjoyment of 
luxury seemed the best philosophy, and so a demand for 
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decorative art was insatiable. The style of Veronese was 


With skill 
and virtuosity, he created festive scenes of magnificent 
splendor, the rich color and sparkling highlights suggesting 
the gaiety of the feast itself. Although much of his work was 
religious in subject matter, he was not interested in creating 
moods of spiritual fervor, but simply used any theme, religious 
or secular as a point of departure for a lavish display of the 
pomp and affluence of the day. 


as rich and sumptuous as his subject matter. 


This was not uncommon in 
sixteenth century Venice where scores of creditable artists 
shifted with ease from a devotional theme to the hedonism of 
pagan antiquity, using them alike as vehicles for decoration 
It was this blending of the religious and the secular that in the 
eyes of the growing reform groups must have seemed to 
border on the profane. 

One of the most notable incidents which gives us insight 
into the otherwise obscure details of the life of this painter 
of the ostentatious was his brief involvement with the Tri- 
bunal of the Inquisition which was brought about by the con- 
tent of his famous painting The Feast in the House of Levi 
(known then as The Feast in the House of Simon), which is 
reproduced here. This scene of the biblical feast is typical 
of Veronese treatment of such themes. It was made for the 
refectory of SS. Giovanni a Paoli. Ordinarily the conduct 
of such an incident would have little meaning for us here; 
however, the reaction of Veronese to the Tribunal remains as 
one of the classic stands made by the artist for freedom, or 
creative license in painting. In essence the charge of the 
Inquisition was that the religious theme of the picture was 
profaned by the host of irrelevant persons and even animals 
of various sorts which fill the amazingly well-organized 
composition. Veronese was called upon to explain why he 
painted “‘buffoons, drunkards, Germans, dwarfs and similar 
vulgarities’’ at the Lord’s Last Supper. In spite of his defense 
that painters take the same license as poets, jesters, and there- 


PAINTER OF GAIETY 


fore when there is space to spare he fills it as he sees fit, he 
was obliged to change the picture within three months and 
at his own expense or be subject to the penalties of the 
Inquisition Council. He satisfied the Tribunal by suggesting 
the title, Feast in the House of Levi rather than Feast in the 
House of Simon or The Last Supper. 
of the Renaissance succumbing to the zeal of the Counter 
Reformation. 


Thus we see the spirit 


The amazing technical proficiency and creative imagina- 
tion of Veronese in portraying the marvels of Venetian 
culture are unsurpassed and can perhaps be called the final 





flowering of the Italian Cinquecento. His art is, however, of 
a surface eHlorescence and seems without the depth of under- 


There S$ 


never pathos; never a suggestion of greatness or tragedy, 


standing which can give art a fuller dimension 


fervor or profundity that mark the work of the artistic giants 
of history 

Technically Veronese was of vast influence. The illusion- 
ist foreshortening in his ceiling paintings such as The Triumph 
of Venice, in the Great Council Hall of the Doges’ palace 


was recaptured in the eighteenth century by the decorative 


OSVALDO BUHM FOTOGRAFO EDITORE, VENETIA 
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The Feast in the House of Levi, known originally as the 
Feast in the House of Simon, by Paolo Veronese, Venetian, 
1528-1588. His treatment of the Last Sumper here caused 
his involvement with the Tribunal of the Inquisition, as it 
was felt that his inclusion of drunkards, Germans, dwarts, 
and even animals in this scene was profane. Claiming that 
artists, too, had poetic license he pleaded without success 
and was ordered to change the painting within three months. 
However, he compromised with the Tribunal bysimply chang- 
ing the title of the picture to the Feast in the House of Levi. 





painting of Tiepolo; and, as might be suspected, Rubens is 
reported to have studied him carefully. It is difficult not to 
like Veronese. His simple desire was to portray the gay, 
the exciting and the joyful. This he accomplished with un- 
matched brilliance and thus remains a symbol of achieve- 
ment for all those who hold a penchant for an art redolent 


with radiant harmonies of light and color 


Howard F. Collins recently joined the faculty of the art 
education department, Kutztown State Coliege, Kutztown, 
Pennsylvania, where he teaches course in history of art. 
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We receive many favorable comments on this series by 
Howard Collins, as well as the series "Why People Create” 
edited by Louise Rago. Her article in this issue is on page 31. 


understanding art 
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HAVE YOU TRIED 


LIQUID TEMPERA 


» 


NO MIXING--NO MESS. Alpha 
color Liquid Tempera is highly 
concentrated color in ‘‘gel’’ form 

always ready for smooth brush 
ing, deep, rich coverage —no 
bleeding no settling no harden 
ing in the bottle. 


PLASTIC SQUEEZE BOTTLE 
With E-Z Pour Top makes it easy 
to portion out a drop or a generous 
working quantity. 2 oz. and 4 07 
squeeze bottles can be refilled 
from economy size pints, quarts 
or gallons, which are also non 
breakable plastic. 


JA 
5 SIZES } 
aaa 
2 Oz 402 Pts Qts. Gals 


25 BRILLIANT COLORS that 
stimulate creativeness in students. 
Also 5 fluorescent colors. 


TRIAL OFFER! 


Send $2.00 for No. 616 
Student Set consisting of 
six 2 02, Bottles, assorted 
colors. Sent postpaid. 
Regularly $2.25..0r write 
for literature. 


W 


Manufacturers of: Chalkboard, Chalk, 
Erasers, Art Material, Maps, Globes. 


EBER COSTELLO COMPAN 


HEIGHTS ILLINOIS 


t 


1234 McKinley Street 


Film for Teachers A new film specifical- 
ly planned for teacher education, entitled 
“The Film and You (Using the Classroom 
Film), has been announced by Bailey 
Films, Inc., 6509 DeLongpre Avenue, 
Hollywood, California. This film illustrates 
how the motion picture plays a unique role 
in the classroom. It shows how a class is 
prepared for the showing of a film, and 
afterwards, how the full value of the film is 
enhanced and retained through a variety of 
follow-up activities. Available in color and 
black and white. Full information can be 
obtained by writing to Bailey Films, Inc 


Kodak Awards Information teen-age 
photo enthusiasts will want to know in order 
to enter the 1961 Kodak High School Photo 
Awards is contained in three brochures now 
being offered to them free of charge by 
Kodak. The brochures also are available 
to schools for distribution to interested stu- 
dents. The Awards have been placed on 
the Approved List of National Contests and 
Activities for 1960-61 by the National 
Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals. Any student regularly attending a 
public, parochial, or private high school, 
grades 9 through 12, in the United States or 
its possessions, is eligible to enter. For 
further information regarding the contest, 
write to Kodak High School Photo Awards, 
Rochester 4, New York. 


Anniversary At the annual convention 
of The Crayon, Water Color and Craft Insti- 
tute held recently in Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia, the Board of Directors celebrated the 
20th year of the Institute’s CP, Certified 
Products, seal of high quality and safety 
for children's art materials. The Crayon, 


, Water Color and Craft Institute was organ- 


ized by leading U.S. manufacturers of 
children's art materials for the purpose of 
raising standards for crayons, water colors, 
paints and craft materials; the Institute's 
Certified Products Bureau was established in 
1940. Many city and state schools, rec- 
ognizing the authority of the CP seal, 
specify that paints, crayons, chalk and other 
color materials must carry the seal or other 
evidence of quality and non-toxicity. 


Drawing Table Shown here is the latest 
addition to the line of Garrett Tubular 
Products, Inc., Garrett, Indiana. Cataloged 
as Model AC-520 Drawing Table for 
Schools, there is storage space for six draw- 
ing boards and a like number of drawers, 
gives each student his own space for sup- 
plies. A Catalog of the complete Garrett 


A} RESULTS ARE BETTER 
with 


3/ DRAKENFELD 


CLAYS AND GLAZES 





Ei 


Let students use clays and glazes that 
are made for each other. Here are a 
few suggestions from the Drakenfeld 
line. All are for Cone 06 fire. 
Cone 06 White Casting Clay 68203 
Just add water and adjust to 
proper consistency. 
Cone 06 White Plastic Clay 68204 
Comes ready to use 

For sparkling results and minimum 
danger of crazing, shivering, blistering, 
pinholing and crawling, choose from 
these Drakenfeld glazes: 

Cone 06-04 Gloss (Majolica) 

Cone 06-02 Vellum Matt 

Cone 06-02 Matt 

Cone 07-02 Crystalline 

Cone 07-02 Crackle 

Cone 07-02 Fancy Art 
Write for catalog which includes details on 
pe and liquid overglaze and underglaze 


colors, front loading and top loading kilns, 
wheels and pottery supplies. 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45 Park Place © New York 7, N.Y. 
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Your best single source is 


(Grumpacuer 


when it 
comes to 
artists’ material 


More for your 
budget allotment 


Quality 


at the right prices 








write for school 
brush catalog 


472 West 34th St. 
New York 1, N.Y. 
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line will be sent on request to the Company. 








KiDS [OVE 10 CUT Up: and SCULPT, PAINT, PASTE, and TWIST 


with new CRYSTAL CRAFT TISSUES 


That's right. You can do all these things and more with 
colorful new Crystal Craft Tissues. Write on them with 
grease crayons, Magic Markers, and water colors. Paste, 
scotch-tape, and staple them, too. Three dimensional or flat 
art, tots or high schoolers, it’s creativity unlimited. 


You can get Crystal Craft Tissues in a kaleidoscopic range 
of 29 vivid colors. Packages of 50-12” x 18” sheets—in one 
color or assortments of ten. They’re an exciting new adven- 
ture in creativity, guaranteed to stimulate the enthusiasm 
and imagination of children of all ages. 


Crystal Craft Tissue is a brand 
new product and distribution chan- 
nels are being established as fast 
as possible. If it is not available as 
yet in your locality we will supply 
you from the factory. Send $1.00 
for each package of fifty 12” x 18” 
sheets in 10 assorted colors, with 
your name and address to— 


THE CRYSTAL TISSUE COMPANY - MIDDLETOWN, OHIO + First name in tissues for over 60 yeurs 





For all your 


SILK SCREEN PROCESS 
COLORS and SUPPLIES 


NAL-DA 


For trouble-free silk screen printing results ... NAZ-DAR « silks 
- films carbon tissue - squeegees - cutting tools Rents mee 
- decal paper - “how to” books + complete screens Fast-Dry Fiat Fimsh Colors wallpaper, greeting cards 

- varnishes + complete silk screen printing “kits.” a 


famous “Intensified Pigmentation’ 
Screen Process Inks easiest-to-use 
more coverage per gallon 
richer, brighter colors! 


Paper and cardboard 


B NAZ-DAR 


WRITE 
TODAY! 


for 64-page, fully 
iMustrated catalog 
listing hundreds 
of quality screen 
process colors 
equipment and 
supply items 


World's largest manufacturers 
of screen process inks 


rat NAZ-DAR coneany 


461 Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago 10, IMinois 
NAZ-DAR Canada Limited 
468 Gilbert Avenue, Toronto 10, Canada 


Name of nearest dealer on request 


F ast-Dry Gloss Coters 
DL Series 
Decai | acquer 
59-000 Series 


Synthebe Gloss Enamel 


Gloss Fimsh Viney! Colors 
mPACT ® 
Fiverescent Colors 
0000 Series 
Textile Coters 


Greeting cards 


Decaicomanias 


Mets! wood . masonite 


Shower curtains squeere 
totties. displays 


Paper cardboard 
Greeting cords 


Any type of tertile 


and many other quality formulated, economical inks 
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they're much too beautiful 
and too gloriously colorful 
to be called pipe cleaners! 


A TRULY PERFECT CRAFT MATERIAL 


Invites the ingenuity at all age 
levels. Chenille stems just beg 
the hand to twist them, 

shape them, mould them. 





You used them when you were small, 
when grandfather wasn’t looking. 
But his were only short, stubby, 
colorless pipe cleaners. 

these are gay, beautifully colored, 


twice as long and supple. 
in tinsel, too! 


Expendable? Yes, so, so expendable 
because they are cheap! 
Reducing to fractions, approx. 


“| ¢ 
or $3.65 for 1000! 
12 inch length 


double-length, 24 inch stems 
$7.25 for 1000! 

The uses are endless: 

*three dimensional figures 

of animals or us humans 

*party decorations (chains, trees 

hat trimmings, crowns, etc. 
“collages: pasted, tacked 

stapled two-dimensionally 
*gifts for parents, friends 


. and more. Lots more! 
For free samples to twist, bend 
and tickle your imagination, 
please write us or ask your school 
purchasing authority to write us. 
We'll be delighted. So will you. 


If you already know the magic of 
chenille stems, order directly. 
Any order accepted from $3.65 up. 


D.JAY 


PRODUCTS, INC. 
P.O. BOX 797, NEWARK, 1, NEW JERSEY 


DEPT. SA! 





Linoleum Cutters, Water Solu- 
ble and Oil Inks 


e Low cost, excellent quality 

e Hand ground steel cutters 

e High quality pigment ink 
with many extra uses 

Write for FREE lesson plans. Ask your 

school supply house for... 


"SpEEDBAL| 


Sponsors of National Scholastic Block Printing Awards 
C. Howard Hunt Co. Camden 1, N. J. 


i — 
VERSATILE! 
Ceramichrome prepared ceramic color has been espe- 
cially formulated for classroom use. They have been 
compared to fine tempera in their smooth, brushable con- 
sistency, mixing qualities, and unmatched versatility 
This similarity provides an easy transfer of known art 
methods to the ceramic field. All Ceramichrome colors, 
underglazre and glaze, may be one-fired and wil! inter- 
mix to obtain intermediate hues. The mony feotures 
“built in” to every Ceramichrome product insure suc- 
cesslul ceramic programs “‘from Kindergarten to Col- 
lege”. Send today for your free copy of the information 

packed booklet “Teach Ceramics The Easy Way”’ 


(pent 


Dept. SA-1 School Division 
15215 South Broadway Gardena, Calif. 























IMMERMAN & SONS 


Dept. CH-47 © 1924 EUCLID ¢ Cleveland 15, Ohio 


A-2795 





‘ , CATALOGUES 
FREE WITH INSTRUCTIONS 


CERAMICS, COPPER ENAMELING 


Write: Dept. G 


SEELEY'S CERAMIC SERVICE 
9 River Street @ Oneonta, N.Y. 








ve NAEA 


Conference 


Miami Beach, Florida + April 11-15, 1961 
visit us at Booth 23 


You will receive a cordial greeting 
and an opportunity to review the 
wide range of art teaching material 
available to you through— 


SCHOOL ARTS 


the art education magazine 


PRINTERS BUILDING 
WORCESTER 8, MASSACHUSETTS 





DOUBLES 
EFFECTIVE 
LIGHT POWER 


The progressive Viewlex V-25-P 
35mm Filmstrip and 2° x 2 

Slide Projector moves A.V. 
TEACHING POWER years ahead 
— in a single giant stride! The 
ultra-advanced new light source 
combined with the new optical 
system in the V-25-P literally 
makes it Easier to Learn With” 
... provides twice the effective 
light power on-screen — at no 
extra cost! 

All Viewlex projectors 


are GUARANTEED 
FOR A LIFETIME 


iewle x inc 


Ask your Viewlex Audio-Visual franchised 
dealer for a demonstration, or write for catalog 


7 Broadway, Holbrook, L.1., N.Y. 
In Canada—Anglophoto Ltd., Montreal 


NEW wc 
= MEDIA 
create the 

rich 

transparent 

beauty of 

authentic 

leaded 

STAINED 

GLASS 


TEACHERS’ TEST KIT 
ONLY $1.00 


@ STAIN GLASS COLORS 


A new transparent stain for use on plas, acetate, metal, foils, etc., etc. imparts 
gem-like color depth you've never before experienced! Available in 19 compatible 
colors that can be blended for infinite shading variety. 


®@ DEMONSTRATION KIT 
Contains everything needed to create an exquisite 8’ x 16” leaded, stain glass panel 
pliable, self adhesive lead; textured glass; pattern; stains; brushes; etc. No glass 


cutting, soldering, a. ot processing required! Bring art history to life in front of 
your students’ eyes! nly $6.95. 12 subjects available 


@ TEACHERS’ TEST KIT only $1.00 


Includes stains, lead, glass, adhesive, acetate, foils, etc 
Write for Literature and Prices 


IMMERMAN & SONS 


1924 Euclid © Dept. SG-48 © Cleveland 15, Obie 











TRIPLE TECHNIC 
ARTISTS’ COLOR 


the Tube Colors 
that can be used as 
WATER COLOR, as 
TEMPERA, and 
in the manner of 
OIL PAINTS... 
On paper, canvas, or 
any painting ground, 
in any technic fram 
dilute washes to heavy 
. ; layers. Dries rapidly 
Write for FREF : ener ‘ - 
Technical Booklet very @ areca! ve 
and TRI-TEC TT ess than ov colors 
COLOR CARD 


Makers of Fine Artists’ Colors & Mediums 
2714 HIGHLAND AVE., CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 











Fred Merck 


Sales Representative Binney & Smith 
Inc. announce the appointment of a new 
sales representative in their central sales 
division. Mr. Fred Merck will represent 
the company in Chicago and part of Illinois 
handling commercial and educational ac- 
counts. Central Sales Division headquar- 
ters of Binney & Smith Inc. is located at 


221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Projectors Shown here is the new Beseler 
Master VU-Graph Series 7700 overhead 
projector. Manufactured by the Charles 
Beseler Co., the 7700 series is designed for 
flexibility, brilliance and power in large 
classrooms. For a demonstration or addi- 
tional information about this new, compact, 
low profile 7700 projector or other items in 
the Beseler line, please write the Company 
at 219 South 18th St., East Orange, N. J 


SCHOOLINE KILNS 


SA ale lage) 


© All-New Designs 

© For Class-Room and 
Laboratory 

* Controlled Firing 

© Underwriters’ Approved 


New Underwriters’ 
Approved kilns incor- 
porate all features prov- 
en most useful in school 
and laboratory work. 
Each of 3 heating circuits 
(for low, medium, high 
speeds) gives fully even 
heat distribution and 
close temperature con- 
trol . . . MR series for Cone 04 (2000° F.), 
MRH series for Cone 8 (2300° F.). Clean design 
with no protruding switches or other equip- 
ment ... outside dimensions in table below 
are maximum clearances needed. Full yoke 
door cannot sag or bend out of alignment. 
Automatic temperature controlling system 
available. Eliminates all manual control .. . 
completely safe to start firing at end of day 
with no further attention, no worry about 
over-firing. Automatic control also makes it 
easy to reproduce same firing treatment time 
after time . . . assures consistently high quality 
ware. 





mR-14C€ mMR-18C 


MRH-14C MRH-18C 





Firing Chamber 
Width 
Depth 
Height 
Cu. Ft. 

Outside Dimensions 
Width N% 
Depth 28 
Height 59" 














Write for complete information on all Har- 
rop “Schooline” kilns . . . Top-Loading and 
Side-Loading models, bench or floor, metallic 
or non-metallic resistors. Also available are 
Harrop glazes, under-glazes, clays, plaster, kiln 
furniture and supplies. 


Harrop Precision Furnace Co. 


(Formerly Harrop Electric Furnace Division) 
A DIVISION OF HARROP CERAMIC SERVICE CO 
Dept. S, 3470 E. Fifth Ave., Columbus 19, Ohio 





FLEX-FLO DISPENSER 


12 OZ. SQUEEZE BOTTLE FOR 
TEMPERA AND OTHER LIQUIDS. 
TRANSLUCENT PLASTIC SHOWS 
COLOR CONTENT. 

PACKED 12 TO A SET FOR ALL 
YOUR COLORS. 

USED BY ART, GRADE AND 
CRAFT TEACHERS. $7.50 PER 
SET POSTPAID WITH SCHOOL 
PURCHASE ORDER. 


Lamp Products Box 34, Elma, N.Y. 


AND AT LEADING 
SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANIES 














NAEA Conference 


Miami Beach, Florida, April 11-15, 1961 








NO SNAPPING, SKIPPING 
CRUMBLING or CRACKING 


,.. Just the smoothest, richest lines you've ever drawn- 


THAT'S A GENERAL PENCIL! 


6B 
ikve Bive 


420 %e° 


KIMBERLY 


qiiuliichrame- 





Test-Draw one today. 
Discover how a General 
Pencil keeps a sharp point 
longer, draws smoother, 
resists breaking and crum- 
bling. Amazing, too, how 
General Pencils make ideas 
come alive in the richest 
crispest lines you ever saw! 
(J There’s a General Pencil 
that helps solve every art 
problem ...cleaner, neater, 
faster and easier. Your art 
supply dealer has them all. 

See him today! 


an y 


GENERAL'S <avyvout Pencil  USAoND995 


KIMBERLY DRAWING PENCILS in 22 CHARCOAL SKETCHING PENCIL — HB- 
accurate degrees 68-9H, Tracing 1-2-3- 28-48-68. 


4, and Extra 8 Layout Pencil. GENERAL LAYOUT PENCIL — soft, in- 
KIMBERLY GRAPHITE STICKS (Square tense, black graphite medium. 

& Rectangular) 28-48-68 CARBON STIC 28-48-68. 
MULTICHROME Colored Drawing Pen- FLAT SKETCHING PENCIL — 28-48-68. 
cils in 50 Brilliant Colors. 

GENERAL'S DRAWING PENCIL KIT — An all-purpose sketching kit with 


& versatile assortment of drawing aids. 


For FREE SAMPLES write on your letterhead to: 


(GJENERAL PENCIL COMPANY ry 


69 FLEET STREET, JERSEY CITY 6, N. J. 





UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


On September 17 the arts-education delegation described 
in a recent issue of School Arts left for the Soviet Union. The 
personnel included Dr. Ralph Beelke, also the Secretary of 
the Music Educators National Conference, and Dr. Mayo 
Bryce, Specialist for Education in the Fine Arrts of the U.S 
Office of Education. The first stop of the trio was in Paris 
where each member of the group had a mutual friend in 
Dr. d'Arcy Hayman who was recently appointed Specialist 
in Fine Arts to UNESCO. Alter spending two days study 
ing the art projects of UNESCO the group embarked for 
Moscow. Through the courtesy of the combined efforts of 
the Ministry of Culture and the Ministry of Education a pro- 
gram was set up to include visitations at all educational 
levels in the areas of art, music, drama and dance. Ob- 
servations included the general school, special arts schools 
and professional schools. Since school had just begun in the 
Soviet Union, it was a privilege to visit classrooms and 
actually see children engaged in art activities. Leaders and 
administrators of such professional schools as the Bolshoi 
Ballet, the Arts Theater School, the art academies, and the 
music conservatories opened their classroom doors wide. In 
many instances, such as in the famous Bolshoi Ballet School, 
special programs were presented. Among the unique 
opportunities included were visits to Houses of Culture, Pioneer 
Palaces, and collective farms. Special mention should be 
made of the unusual Circus School—the only one of its kind 
in the world to set up an over-all general as well as pro- 
fessional educational program for students. The delegation 
was also privileged to attend a performance at the well- 
known Puppet Theater and to also have spent an hour with 
its director, the famed Obraztsov. Concerts, plays and 
several evenings at the Bolshoi Ballet had been planned for 
the group. One of the highlights was to attend the opening 
night performance of the American Ballet in Leningrad. Of 
special significance were two afternoons spent in the fabulous 
Hermitage Art Gallery. The study tour was climaxed with 
an hour and a half meeting with the Minister of Culture. On 
October 19 the study-tour ended. Miss Lawler returned to 
Paris for some meetings at UNESCO while Dr. Bryce and 
Dr. Beelke returned to the United States by way of Finland, 
Sweden and Norway where they visited craft studios. The 
observations of the study team will be officially published in 
bulletin form by the U.S. Office of Education sometime in 
the near future. 


Mayo Bryce, Specialist, Education in the Fine Arts 
This column will be shored alternately between the National Committee 


on Art Education, the National Art Education Association, and the U.S. 
Office of Education, for more intimate reports of various activities. 
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Tenth Annual 
ART HISTORY 
TRAVEL COURSE 


of Tyler School of Fine Arts 
of Temple University, Philadelphia 


THE WONDERS 
OF THE ANCIENT WORLD 


Athens: Acropolis with the Parthenon, National Museum with 
its unique treasures, Doric temples, Agora and Odeion,; Daph- 

Iphi, Osios Loucas, Corinth, Epidauras, the cyclopic ruins 
of Argos, Tyrins, Mycenae, the wonders of the Aagete Cath 








YOU CAN GET ALL YOUR 


JEWELRY MAKING SUPPLIES 
IN ONE PLACE 


CRAFT METALS — Sterling and Fine Silver, Karat 
Gold, Copper, Brass, Pewter, Aluminum 
TOOLS — For jewelry making, metalsmithing 
JEWELRY FINDINGS — ating, gold filled, cop- 
per, brass, nickel, karat gold 
ENAMELING — Over 150 colors of domestic and 
of copper shapes, 





kilns, ete. 
STONES —Tumble polished baroque stones and 
sterling mountings. 
Send for FREE CATALOG and price list. 
Prompt service our specialty. 


c.R. HILL COMPANY 
35 West Grand River Detroit 26, Michigan 





pense explored in a 5-day cruise: Crete and 
glace of Knossos, Rhodes, Cos, Patmos, Mykonos, Delos, 
island of Apollo, 


THE MAGIC OF THE EAST 


Istanbul: Golden Horn, Galata Bridge, St. Sophia, Sultan 
Mehmed, countless palaces and " phagus of 
Alexander the Great, Treasury of Sulei the Magnifi 
Old Seraglio, Bosphorus and Asia Minor; 


EUROPE’S ART TREASURES 

















Your Best Source of 
Complete Mosaic Supplies 


Creative 1821 FourtTH Streer 





Lisbon, Cintra, Queluz; Madrid, El Escorial, Aranjver, Toledo; 

Geneva and Lucerne, Milan, Verona, Vicenza, Venice, Padua, 

yoo Ravenna, Florence, Pisa, Siena, Arezzo, ‘erugia, 
ssisi, Rome; Vienna and Munich; Paris, Versailles, Chartres, 

Blots Chenonceaux, Tours; London, Oxford, Stratford, Com 

ton Wynyates, Aynhoe, Hampton Court, Windsor; Brus 

Gent, Bruges; Amsterdam, The Hague, Haarlem. 





July 2- Aug. 23,1961 © 6credits * $1,696 
Limited enrollment. 
Director of Summer Sessions 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
or 


STUDY ABROAD, Inc. 


250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


Information: 








M. ; Saw RAFAEL. CALF 


Importers @ Distributors © Suppliers 
Mosaic Tile- Artists Tools - Unusual Craft Materials 
Write for free lists Special school discounts 








5 WAREHOUSES 
forimmediate Service 


North ... South... East... of 
West . . . wherever you are there's 
a CLECO warehouse to serve you 

.. all stocked with a complete 
line of exciting crafts for school 
activities. 


Write for FREE 1961 Catalog of Handicraft Supplies and ideas 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 
4707 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio 
5832 Chicago Ave., Chicago 51, ill. 

4 East 16th St., New York 3, N.Y 


CLECO CRAFTS CLECO CRAFTS 
2112 8th Ave.,S 2800 Sunset Blvd. 
Nashville 4, Tenn Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


Crofts For 
- Creative 
Surface Decoration 


EXCITING CRAFTS for DESIGN—DECORATION 


A big variety of interesting practical items adaptable to un- 
limited ve treatments. Basswood Boxes, Candleholders, 
Shakers, Bookends, etc. Quality items at low prices. 


PEAT AM sanvuser ome 








TEACHERS’ BUYING GUIDE 


Fully ill d with hundreds of art and croft 





items to help make your teaching easier—results 
more exciting. You're sure to find a wide variety 
of items to fit your every need. Write today for 
Teachers’ Buying Gvide— free to teachers. 


DWINNELL ART & CRAFT SUPPLY 
Dept. SA-21 ~ 2312 National Road Wheeling, W. Va. 


CERAMICS, MOSAIC, 
COPPER ENAMELING 


YOUR COMPLETE SOURCE 
OF MATERIALS & EQUIPMENT 
New lorge discounts to schools 
No. 6 fully illustrated 
INSTRUCTIVE CATALOG 


50¢ (refunded on $5 order) 
FREE if requested on schoo! letterhead by staff 


TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 


PROFESSIONAL STAFF 
DEPT SA 3517 RIVERSIDE DRIVE. DAYTON 5. OHIO 








A SINGLE ANSWER TO 
All Your Craft Needs! 


SAX-CRAFT CATALOG 


160 big pages. Dozens of crafts and art supplies. 

Reasonable. Prompt. Since 1910. Teachers: 

Request Catalog No. 60 on School Letterhead. 
SAX-CRAFTS, INC., Dept. SA 

1101 N. Third Street 
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Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





“FABULOUS STUFF!” 


The words of a user on his first 
working acquaintance with the 
Poller Movlage Materials. 


NEGOCOLL 


for the mold 


HOMINIT 


for the cast - 


Use the same NEGOCOLL again and again; to make a face, a 
hand, a foot, almost any object— in replica. It's easy... It's FUN 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 


VIRGINIA VAN VEEN 


119 NASSAI|I STREET, NEW YORK 38, N.Y 





Liked 1.Q. Editorial Maxine 
Trively of Clemson, South Carolina 
has this to say: “For a year now, our 
Library has subscribed to School 
Arts, and | have been thoroughly en- 
joying your editorials. So today's 
editorial on |.Q. just prompted me to 
at last write and tell you how splendid 
they are. We take over forty maga- 
zines in our Architectural Library 
and mostly the editorials, which | 
feel should be strong and meaty and 
have the courage (I refrained from 
using the word ‘guts'—you notice) 
are too weak to justify their space.” 


Fluid Plastic Source Readers of 
the article on fluid plastics in the 
March 1957 issue of School Arts, 
who have recently asked the author, 
Elton Davies, his source for polyester 
resin are informed it is Taylor and A\rt, 
Inc., 1710 East Twelfth Street, Oak- 
land, California. It is sold under 
the trade name of TAP Boat A, at 
$7.75 a gallon, and there is a dis- 
count to schools. No doubt there are 
other sources, but he says this is his. 


Letter from Grenada Harold 
McWhinnie, art teacher, University 


‘of Chicago Laboratory School, is on 


a Fulbright Fellowship this year to 
teach and paint in Grenada, British 
West Indies. Nevertheless, he 
found time to write and tell us that 
he liked the article on the use of the 
color camera in art, by Bradley 


Lynch, in the December issue. 


An Artist on Artists John C 
Rogers, Alexandria, Virginia artist 
writes: “lt was a pleasure to read 
the recent articles about artists Wil- 
liam Gropper and Ben Shahn. | 
agree completely with Gropper's 
comments about nonobjective art. | 
have never met a nonobjective artist 
who was not at the same time a mental 
and political coward."” He goes on 
to say that the average artist is a 
“prisoner of the meaningless doodles 
that are peddled as art by cultural 
racketeers who view it only as a 
means to a fast buck.” So, there! 




















When beginning art teachers in the junior high and elemen- 
tary school report “running out of things to do” their diffi- 
culty may well be that of inadequate understanding of scope 
and sequence as it relates to the art curriculum. Classroom 
teachers suggest that they may have a similar problem when 
they ask such questions as, “What shall | do in art in my 
sixth grade (my second grade or whatever the class may be) 
this year?"’ or “What should be done in each grade, first 
through twelfth, by way of art?”’ In place of analyzing their 
dilemma objectively many of these teachers are prone to 
look back on their background of college courses and feel 
that something was lacking and that somehow they have 
been cheated. Others, eager to continue to grow in compe- 
tence as teachers, turn to their supervisors and principals for 
help and often fail to find adequate support. Whatever the 
cause of frustration in this area on the part of new teachers, 
art educators as a professional group need to give the matter 
of scope and sequence more thought. 

More recently in the development of some art curriculum 
guides attention has been given to the matter of scope and 
sequence in an art program. The idea is not that of pre- 
scribing for or limiting a teacher in his work. Quite to the 
contrary, a good curriculum guide can offer information and 
suggestions which will enable him to better plan art experi- 
ences to meet the needs of his particular school or group of 
students. 

The word, scope, refers to range, extent, or breadth of 
coverage. The scope of a curriculum guide would take note 
of objectives of art education and thereby, point up direc- 
tions in which the art teacher might move with his students 
in their work. The scope section of a good guide would also 
likely include (1) some kind of presentation of content or 
subject matter to be considered in making long term and 
short term plans, (2) approaches usable for evaluating ac- 
complishments, (3) lists of materials and tools which will 
probably be needed for use in the processes, and (4) names 
of books, films, filmstrips and other visual aids which can 
contribute toward an improved art learning situation. Se- 
quence refers to succession in a series. In art education, 





Art education programs can best be developed when 
the educator has an idea of the general scope and 
sequence of learning in art. Dr. Schwartz offers 
some pertinent ideas on curriculum building in art. 


sequence might be seen in experiences as they range from 
those which are more appropriate for the less mature student 
to those which are more suitable for the advanced boy or girl. 
Sequence in the development of an individual as seen in his 
way of work over a period of time and sequence in the de- 
velopment of an art experience are still other ways in which 
this aspect of art education might be viewed. Thus, all of 
these aspects of scope and sequence form a broad back- 
ground for content and offer clues to the art teacher for 
“things to do” in an art class. 

For a better understanding of “things to do" in an art class let us 
turn to the scope and sequence in art teaching as presented by two 
actual curriculum guides: (1) Denver Public Schools Grade Level Art 
Experiences, 1954-55, in two parts for each grade, 1-6, and (2) 
Florida Secondary Art Curriculum Guide (For information write to 
John Mcintyre, State Department of Education, Tallahassee, Florida), 
Grades 7-12, now in the process of development. in the first publica- 
tion mentioned the scope of growth expectancies on each level is 
described verbally and illustrated visually. This guide has a concise 
presentation of subject matter content consisting of lists of manipulative 
activities, picture-making activities, design-making activities, three- 
dimensional activities and art appreciation activities. There are sug- 
gestions for sequence of experiences and an explanation as to steps in 
developing an art activity: (1) building a background of experience, 
(2) motivating the octivity, (3) meeting success during the work period, 
(4) meeting difficulties during the work period and (5) evaluating the 
experience. Furthermore, time allotment suggestions are given and 
lists included of building equipment, room equipment, and basic 
materials required for the art program. In the Florida guide the scope 
of content is divided into six sections: drawing and painting (picture 
making), forming and constructing (sculpture, jewelry, weaving, pottery 
and the like), pristing or graphics, observing and appreciating (apprais- 
ing), displaying and decorating, and selecting and arranging. A 
concise but comprehensive overview of each of these divisions serves as 
an introduction to each one. General objectives are translated into 
objectives appropriate to each of these content areas. For each 
objective there are numerous suggestions for activities through which the 
purposes may be realized on the seventh to eighth grade level, the ninth 
grade level, and the tenth to twelfth grade levels. Additional sug- 
gestions as to scope are given in this guide but space does not allow for 
a fuller description here. 

Beginning crt teachers need not feel at a Joss for sugges- 
tions for their art programs and art teaching. If their own 
schools are not developing guides to art programs there are 
guides from other schools available which can be of real 
help in this direction. 


Dr. Julia Schwartz is professor of art education, department 
of arts education, Florida State University, Tallahassee. 

















beginning ‘teacher 
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To spark your 
craft programs 


SCULPTURE 
The Basic Methods and Materials 
By LILLIAN JOHNSON. Stimulating “Here's 
How” instructions for the beginner in every type 
of sculpture. Clearly illustrated with photographs 
of each step and finished object. $3.95 


PAPIER-MACHE 
3y LILLIAN JOHNSON. Enjoy the newest 


hobby—-make all kinds of fascinating things of 
papier-maché at almost no cost with the help of 
this profusely illustrated book. $3.95 


NEWGOLD’S GUIDE 
TO MODERN HOBBIES, ARTS, 
AND CRAFTS 
By BILL NEWGOLD. More than 80 popular 
hobbies and crafts are explored and described in 
this encyclopedic guide for teachers, hobbyists, and 
craftsmen by the Director of the Colony Arts 
Center, Woodstock, New York. $4.50 


JEWELRY MAKING 

FOR FUN AND PROFIT 
By HELEN CLEGG and MARY LAROM. How 
to make beautiful bracelets, earrings, buttons, 
rings, etc., out of copper, gold, and silver wire, 
lucite, and other materials. Includes 332 dia- 
grams, photographs of more than 50 pieces, sources 
for materials. $3.25 


ENAMELING 
FOR FUN AND PROFIT 
By MARY LAROM. Make the enamels so ad- 
mired today. Full instructions on equipment, 
preparation, firing, kilns, etc. Money-saving short 
cuts; each step fully illustrated. $3.50 





DAVID McKAY CO., Inc. M-1 
119 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y 


Please send me [] Sculpture ($3.95). Papier- Maché 
($3.95). (1) Newgold’s Guide to Modern Hobbies, Arts, 
and Crafts ($4.50). [ Jewelry Making for Fun and 
Profit ($3.25) (} Enameling for Fun and Profit ($3.50). 
1 enclose check money order [_] for § 
eer ee Terry eee 


Address 
Se 
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PICTORIAL 
COMPOSITION 


Just Published 


Step-by-step guidance for the art- 
ist from skeletal considerations 
through perspective and color. 
Over 70 full pages of line cuts and 
many half-tone drawings. 


“Impressive ... useful as a system- 
atic training for students of 
contemporary design, applicable to 
creative and to commercial pur- 
poses.”’— RICHARD GUGGENHEIMER. 

$7.50 


a4 The Art of THREE 
DIMENSIONAL DESIGN 


How to Create Space Figures 


“One of the most original ap- 
proaches to the study of design.” 
— CLARENCE P. HORNUNG, author 
of Handbook of Designs and De- 
vices. Illustrated. $8.50 


At your bookstore or from 
DEPT. 32, HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 














SLIDES ano PRINTS 
sa mt FOR ALL AGES 


OVER 5,900 fine arts subjects available 
both as slides and as prints 


ALL prints 5% « 8 inches, 2% cents in 
black and white, 5 cents in color, loose-leaf 
or Custom Bound 


WRITE for free brochures of special selec- 


= ' tions and sample prints. 
> r CATALOG, a complete 21 4-page listing, 
< 


50 cents 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


15 BRATTLE STREET CAMBRIDGE 38, MASS. 





COLOR REPRODUCTIONS of old and mod- 
ern Paintings. Illustrated catalogs for selection 
on loan. Lists FREE. 


COLOR SLIDES: Art History, Art Appreciation, 
Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, Decorative 
Arts, Art Education. Recent: 20th Century De- 
sign, also Child Art, U.S.A. Lists FREE. 


FILMSTRIPS and SLIDESTRIPS in COLOR: 
Sets with free Lecture Notes: Art Through the 
Ages (10 strips); Creative Design (8); Modern 
Painting (8); English Architecture (9); Apprecia- 
tion of Pictures (12); Appreciation of Architecture 
(9). Request descriptive brochure with prices. 


Vist ovr booth at NAEA Convention— April 11th-15th, 1961 


DR. KONRAD PROTHMANN 


2787 MILBURN AVE. BALDWIN, L. L, N.Y. 








NAEA Conference 


Miami Beach, Florida, April 11-15, 1961 





ART FILMS § 


Worthwhile filmstrips in the field of 
art are hard to come by but | have 
previewed some recently which are 
worthy of note. Visual Publications 
Limited of England publishes four 
well-executed series: Appreciation 
of Pictures (12 color filmstrips), Ap- 
preciation of Architecture (8 b/w 
filmstrips, 1 color), English Architec- 
ture (8 b/w filmstrips, 1 color) and 
Modern Painting (8 color filmstrips). 
The first three may be had in either 
single or double frame format but 
the last is available at the moment 
only in double frame. Comprehen- 
sive lecture notes are included. 

| have examined random selections 
from these and have found the techni- 
cal productions excellent; color true, 
sharp of focus and material carefully 
programmed. One of the samplings 
was: Art Appreciation Series, Part Il: 
The artist's language: Line and Linear 
construction (37 frames, color). The 
first six frames deal with outline or the 
enclosing of space with pure line. 
The second sequence develops line 
and its role as the structural founda- 
tion on which a completed picture 
might be developed. The last section 
concerns itself with the division of the 
empty rectangle, which the artist 
faces, into triangles. Three artists’ 
works are shown in the next twelve 
frames. In one case the fresco, ‘The 
Resurrection’ by Piero Della Frances- 
ca is shown six times with composition 
juggled by the superimposure of vary- 
ing size triangles in varying positions 

Filmstrips may not be rented but 
cost is low: single frame strips vary 
from $5.80 to $6.50 and double 
frame from $7.50 to $9.50 depend- 
ing oncolororb /w. Forfurtherinforma- 
tion concerning these fine filmstrips, 
write to: Dr. Konrad Prothmann, 2787 
Milburn Avenue, Baldwin, Long 
Island, New York. 


Dr. H. Gene Steffen, reviewer, is the 
coordinator of audio-visual services 
for the State University of New York 
College of Education, Buffalo; has 
taught both art and industrial arts. 





Ralph G. Beelke 


Dr. Ralph G. Beelke is Executive Secretary, National Art 
Education Association, N.E.A. Building, Washington, D.C. 


Arts of the United States—A Pictorial Survey, edited by 
William H. Pierson, Jr. and Martha Davidson, published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1960, 452 pages, 
price $7.25 (text edition). The ‘Carnegie Study of the Arts 
of the United States’ was begun in 1955 under a grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation to the art department of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. Everyone interested in the visual arts is 
familiar with this eHort to provide, in the form of color slides, 
a pictorial survey of the art forms developed in the United 
States since pre-Colonial times. The collection of slides 
developed by the survey has ben available to educational 
Now, 
with the publication of Arts of the United States, the survey 


results are placed within the covers of one volume and are 


institutions, libraries and museums for some time 


available in catalog form to everyone. 

The book contains essays by leading scholars in each of 
the fields covered by the survey along with over 4000 black 
and white photographs of the slides which make up the nine 
major subject matter categories included in the study. Five 
of the categories are subdivided so that there are a total of 
eighteen categories covered. The nine major categories are 
architecture and city planning; painting; sculpture design 
and decorative arts; graphic arts; stage design; visual com- 
While 
the slides are, in general, arranged alphabetically by artist 
within each category, a subject-artist index makes the book 
The value of the 


“Carnegie Study’ was recognized from the beginning as 


munications; Indian arts and artifacts; photography 


extremely valuable as a reference work 


there was a great need to bring together visual materials on 
all aspects of American art to satisfy the interest in things 
American being developed at home and abroad. The 
present volume makes the survey results broadly available 
and as a teaching tool it will be extremely valuable. It will 
be'a welcome addition to any art teacher's library and it 
should certainly be in the library of every school 


Course in Beginning Oil Painting, by Olle Nordmark 
(Four volumes—Books 1, 2, 3 and 4), published by Reinhold 
Publishing Company, New York, 1960. Books 1 and 2, 
63 pages, Books 3 and 4, 64 pages, price $3.95 each. The 
reasons for the separate volumes making up this ‘Course”’ 
Book 1 
deals primarily with materials and their use in painting 
Book 2 is concerned with color 


for the beginner in painting are far from obvious 


Book 3 discusses individual- 
Book 4 is a handbook of materials 
and it repeats much of what is contained in the other three 
books. What “meat” there is in these four books could 
certainly have been placed between two covers and con- 


tained in one volume. The publishers of the ““Course’’ have 


ity as its main theme 


on their list of books single volumes which do a much better 
job of providing information for the beginner and do it in a 
much more exciting way. The present “Course” is dull to 
say the least and the illustrations not worthy of the publishers 
who have done such an excellent job in other books. These 
single volumes are also much cheaper than the four book set 
considered here and one can only wonder at the motives 
behind the publication of ‘low’ quality books at “high” 


quality prices 


Sculpture, The Basic Methods and Materials, by Lillian 
Johnson, published by David McKay Company, New York, 
1960, 92 pages, price $3.95. This is another in the long line 
of books aimed at helping beginners become involved in the 
making of art. It differs from most ‘how-to-do” helps in the 
field of art in that it encourages participation in sculptural 
activity rather than in drawing or painting Its publication 
in this regard should be commended. The book is primarily 
a discussion of processes and it covers the usual materials of 
clay, wood, plaster and metal. The author encourages ex- 
ploration and cites understanding and enjoyment as the 
This attitude will 


certainly encourage many hesitant people to “‘try their 


prime rewards for an adventurous spirit 


hand" at three-dimensional activity. In some cases the 


instructions given seem insufficient to guarantee a completely 
How- 
ever, the author's enthusiasm for sculptural activity will be 
contagious and the teachers of adults will probably find the 
book a great help 


satisfactory experience and this is a major weakness 


The book could also provide the en- 
couragement neede. by many high school students who need 


a push to get them involved in some art activity 


Creative Leathercraft, by Grete Petersen, published by 
Sterling Publishing Company, New York, 1960, 92 pages, 


price $2.95. This is a straight-forward book which describes 
briefly the materials and processes related to leatherwork 
and then sets forth plans for many projects in leather. The 
book is well illustrated and the instructions given for the 
various processes and projects discussed are quite clear 
For the information, given in simple and direct terms, the 
book is valuable. One regrets that a point-of-view regarding 
creative work is not given for certainly the implications of 
the title go beyond the presentation of ‘directed projects.” 
Within the confines of necessary requirements related to 
specific projects there can be imagination and individuality 
and it is too bad this is not recognized 


Any book reviewed in School Arts may be ordered through the Creative 
Hends Bookshop, 112 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts. 
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NEW! BRAYER... 


The finest brayer made! Pins 
won't loosen. Strong frame for 
hard wear. 8”, 5”, 2” SOFT rubber 
roller, impervious to water, oil, 
turps, weather, is 4" thick. Pro- 
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Alice A. D. Baumgarner 


On some occasions we have to be rather severe in 
responding to questionable educational practices. 
Dr. Baumgarner speaks out with a stern voice and 
gives helpful advice to this wayward questioner. 


I’ve been criticized because | had pupils in a second grade 
class do a lesson that would teach them to follow directions. 
| hectographed a sitting Indian and had the pupils color 
and cut out as! directed. Then with a pattern each cut a 
canoe from birch bark. Some of the classroom teachers 
thought this was wrong, do you? Don’t you believe that we 
should teach children to follow directions and that we 
should give them things to do so that each will feel a sense of 
accomplishment? I| believe too that this helps them to co- 
ordinate their muscles. 
Arts from 


After all | have a degree in Fine 
University. 





Massachusetts 


You are right: children must learn to follow directions, 
children must learn to coordinate. But! These are things 
children learn. Through growth and maturity each one de- 
velops. You cannot force growth. You can find agreement 
that every child needs to achieve and to recognize that he 
has accomplished something. But! What did these ‘pupils 
achieve? Your purpose? Or had they some purpose that 
each felt? Did the children need a sitting-Indian-in-a- 
canoe? Did they need to cut accurately? Did they color 
within your lines? Did they gain knowledge of the canoe? 
Of the Indian? Of adults-who-are-teachers? Was any- 
one emotionally involved beyond wanting to please the art 
teacher? Did each gain in self-confidence? Do you be- 
lieve your ‘‘good-for-them"’ pattern lesson had any aesthetic 
value? What? 

Can you really justify this kind of pattern-of-a-pattern- 
of-a-stereotype? Who advocates this? Why do you think 
this is a proper way of working with children? Have you 
seen what this adult lack of trust may do to children and 
their eagerness to learn? Most art teachers work to strength- 
en the classroom teacher in her knowledge of art education 
and its deep significance in the total learning of the child 
You might seek to learn about children, their interests and 
needs, from the classroom teacher. Have the principal and 
supervisor help you to study children. Observe children as 
they work or play 

Yes, | do believe that such lessons are wrong. Bad, not 
merely because you took children's precious time to goose- 
step them through your orders, but because this kind of 


leadership from you, who should epitomize the highest and 
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best of Art, shakes the confidence of the teacher in you. And 


even more serious, may shake the child's growing inde- 


pendence, stifle his initiative and inventiveness 

What is your purpose? If you want to specialize in phys- 
If you can study and come to 
believe in some of the truths confirmed through careful re- 


ical education, give up ari 


search about growth and development of humans—you need 
not start back at the beginning of time and work out all such 
facts for yourself. You want freedom to believe as you 
choose? No one is going to indoctrinate you? By all 
means be free—free to study—free to select and try the 


thinking of 1961 


upon 


The over-directed art lesson is frowned 
Pattern use may cause a stroke! 
Consider the unique opportunity you have for working 


with children 


teach so much to so many 


You can 
What can you do for children 
through art education that cannot be done as well through 


You can stimulate and inspire 


any other means? What other learning experience can so 
readily give the child opportunity to be expressive and 
selective; can challenge thought, organization, evaluation, 
communication to the degree that well planned art experi- 
ences may? 

Why not seek to discuss your problems with other art 
teachers? Study two or three recently published books on 
What do the authors believe? On what 


basis ? Ask your principal or superintendent to recommend a 


art education 


readable book on psychology —perhaps one on child growth 
and development. Discuss these concepts with experienced 
teachers. Why not write down what you really believe 
about art and children then invite a group of teachers to 
consider these ideas with you? Can you make a plan and with 


growing knowledge continuously evaluate your teaching? 


Address questions to Dr. Alice Baumgarner, State Director 
of Arts Education, State House, Concord, New Hampshire. 
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Ping-pong and Busy-work 


EDITORIAL 





First, a couple of stories. George 
Dolan, a feature writer for the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram, reports a story 
about two traveling men having lunch 
together at a hotel. Conversation at 
the table centered around the general 
moral decay of the twentieth century. 
In discussing cheating and dishonest 
practices that are prevalent today, 
one of them brought up the subject of 
ping-pong. It seems that this noble 
sport of gentlemen had been very free 
of irregular practices until the past 
few years. However, lately so many 

players had been serving the ball with 

“a covert and illegal twist’’ that the 

rules had to be changed. ‘‘Gad,”’ 
said he, “what is man coming to?’ An atmosphere of 
glumness and sadness pervaded the meal until the end, 
broken only when the waitress delivered the check. Then, 
radiance returned to his face, and he beamed: “We'll go 
dutch on this. Then you can put the whole tab on your 
expense account, and I'll put it all on mine, and we'll both 
make a buck.” 


The book, Undercover Teacher, by George N. Allen 
(Doubleday, 1960) is the record of a reporter-teacher's 
Armed with a 
substitute license to teach English, the reporter secured an 
interview with the principal of a junior high school. There 
were a number of vacancies, some of which combined the 
teaching of English with another subject such as math, art, 
or social studies. When the reporter as teacher stated that 
he was not qualified in the areas outside of English, he was 
reminded that ‘many instructors are teaching out of license 
these days.” 


experiences in the nation's largest city 


Asked if he would be interested in a position 
teaching art as well as English, he laughed: ‘I can't draw 
a straight line.’ The principal is reported to have laughed 
with him, and said: “There really isn’t much to teaching art. 
Just tack a picture from a magazine on the board and have 
them copy it. The main thing is to keep them quiet and busy 
by giving them something to do.” Keep in mind that 
it is the principal that is being quoted; not a retired admiral, 
not the building custodian, not a specialist-teacher in another 
area, not the head of the local Taxes for Atoms League 


The fact that this principal considered art as busy-work is 
no credit to her professional position, and suggests that 
a principal's license should require evidence of a grasp 
of the basic objectives of each subject area over which the 
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principal holds life and death control—including art. We 
thank God for the fine principals who do recognize, under- 
stand, applaud, and support a good art program! It is no 
accident that, given enough time, the finest principals end 
up with the finest teachers (in all subject areas), even if 
they have to play the part of cupid to create vacancies 
Now, we would like to draw the two stories together. In the 
ping-pong story, cheating was deplored (in others) but the 
standards were modified when personal gain was at stake 
While we lament the principal's estimate of art as rather 
pointless busy-work, we are horrified to think that someone 
in this position of responsibility would advocate having 
children copy pictures in the name of art. Arrt is by its 
very nature a personal solution to a problem, as valid as 
any other educational problem. We would not suggest that 
students copy math solutions, or turn in English themes 
written by others as their own Copying is cheating, for 
it tends to deprive the original creator of exclusive credit 
for what he has done, a recognition to which he is entitled 
through the decencies of common law—even when copy- 
right and patent laws have not been invoked. When con- 
doned by teachers, it puts the mark of respectability upon 
a practice which is dishonest. While an advanced pro- 
fessional student, in an effort to understand the technique of 
another, might privately experiment by imitation, he would 
certainly not allow it to be seen by others who could 
erroneously give him recognition and credit for something 
not his, but would hide it like a folly of his youth 


When copied work is shown where it may be seen and 
admired by anyone unaware of its illegitimacy, it corrupts 
the moral standards of the child to the extent that he feels 
his success is due to stealing from another. When a teacher 
encourages and applauds the theft she is party to the crime 
With the over-emphasis on status, prestige, honors, awards, 
grades, today's confused children find it difficult to maintain 
their integrity at every level from the elementary school 
through college. The trend to examinations which demand 
one-word memorized answers which can be scored without 
requiring the scorerto think, and can be entrusted toamachine, 
simplifies cheating—and also tends to curtail creative thinking 
Adults who ignore the law when they are not observed, 
who seek status and profit at the expense of others, 
who cheat-to get ahead or to get there first, are no examples 
for today's youth. Let's have honesty, at least in art 
Let honest children's art foster honesty in man! 
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The Milton Bradley color line is a quality line, outstanding in all media 


, + + Colors — intensive and warm + 7 + Every medium easy to mix and 
easy to use ¢ ¢ + Unparalleled results obtained — satisfy teachers and pupils 
alike + + + New packaging is outstanding — each package, though slightly 
different in design and color, follows a basic pattern. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY « SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
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